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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


Why are young and educated Chinese so attracted by the party-state? In 
November 2021, more than 1.4 million candidates took China’s civil service 
exam, competing for 31,200 jobs opened that year in various departments 
and locales. This was not an exception: despite meager success rates, gener- 
ally around 2 percent, more than a million people enrolled annually in this 
exam over the past decade.’ Opinion surveys show that civil service jobs have 
been for years among the first career choices for college graduates.” The Chi- 
nese Communist Party (CCP) membership is also at an all-time high, reach- 
ing 95 million members in 2021.3 

While they may have during the Mao era,’ ideological factors cannot 
explain the attractiveness of the regime. Although it still impregnates the 
political discourse,’ the revolutionary ideology, or what Schurmann has 
described as a “pure ideology” that CCP members internalize as guid- 
ing values,° does not play a structuring role in public-sector recruitment 


1. “More Chinese Youth Are Chasing Government Jobs,’ Quartz, 29 November 2021, 
https://qz.com/2095491/more-chinese-youth-are-chasing-government-jobs/ 

2. Wu Qing (RIX), “2002 Report Regarding the Employment Situation for University 
Students in the Beijing Area (20024FAL RH KKF ERRER), Journal of 
China Youth College for Political Sciences 22, no. 2 (2003): 26-31. 

3. “2021 Report on Internal Chinese Communist Party Statistics (FA EJH te ABR 
HAIR Xinhua, 5 June 2021, https://www.12371.cn/2021/06/30/ARTI16250213908867 
20.shtml 

4. Guobin Yang, The Red Guard Generation and Political Activism in China, Studies of 
the Weatherhead East Asian Institute, Columbia University (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 2016). 

5. Kerry Brown, Chinas Dream: The Culture of Chinese Communism and the Secret 
Sources of Its Power (Cambridge: Polity, 2018). 

6. Franz Schurmann, Ideology and Organization in Communist China (Berkeley: Uni- 


versity of California Press, 1968), 38. 
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anymore.’ As a result, party-state officials harbor a variety of ideological 
preferences.® 

When it comes to joining the party, “working for Communism’ was one of 
the main incentives during the Mao era (1949-78). It has since been replaced, 
at least partially, by self-interested motives, such as helping one’s career.’ 
While not a professional commitment per se, joining the party is widely seen 
as a prerequisite to pursuing a career in the public sector and state-owned 
enterprises, as well as a plus for employment and advancement in Chinese 
private companies." It is particularly attractive for university students, who 
will soon be on the job market. Of the 4.7 million new CCP members who 
joined between January 2020 and June 2021, 40 percent were students.'! And 
these are only the ones who get recruited: opinion surveys among Beijing 
students have shown that around 75 percent of them apply.” To explain their 
application, college students tend to underscore the career benefits of CCP 
membership rather than political beliefs.’* This opportunistic interest in 
party membership is very much in line with what has been described in other 
reforming communist states.’ 

If not ideology, is it all about career and financial incentives? While an 


7. Victor Nee and Peng Lian, “Sleeping with the Enemy: A Dynamic Model of Declin- 
ing Political Commitment in State Socialism,’ Theory and Society 23, no. 2 (1994): 253-96. 

8. David Shambaugh, China’s Communist Party: Atrophy and Adaptation (Washing- 
ton, DC: Woodrow Wilson Center Press, 2008); Tony Saich, From Rebel to Ruler: One Hun- 
dred Years of the Chinese Communist Party (Cambridge, MA: Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press, 2021); Timothy Cheek, Klaus Mithlhahn, and Hans J. Van de Ven, eds., 
The Chinese Communist Party: A Century in Ten Lives (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2021). 

9. Bruce J. Dickson, “Who Wants to Be a Communist? Career Incentives and Mobi- 
lized Loyalty in China,’ China Quarterly 217 (2014): 42—68. 

10. Bruce J. Dickson and Maria Rost Rublee, “Membership Has Its Privileges: The 
Socioeconomic Characteristics of Communist Party Members in Urban China,’ Compara- 
tive Political Studies 33, no. 1 (2000): 87—112; Joanne Song McLaughlin, “Does Communist 
Party Membership Pay? Estimating the Economic Returns to Party Membership in the 
Labor Market in China,’ Journal of Comparative Economics 45, no. 4 (2017): 963-83. 

11. “2021 Report on Internal Chinese Communist Party Statistics.” 

12. Guihua Xie and Yangyang Zhang, “Seeking Out the Party: A Study of the Commu- 
nist Party of China’s Membership Recruitment among Chinese College Students, Chinese 
Journal of Sociology 3, no. 1 (2017): 98—134. 

13. Gang Guo, “Party Recruitment of College Students in China,’ Journal of Contempo- 
rary China 14, no. 43 (May 2005): 371-93. 

14. Kenneth Jowitt, New World Disorder: The Leninist Extinction (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1992). 
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important factor, material gain cannot fully account for the party-state’s 
appeal among young Chinese. The departure from central planning, and the 
dismantling of the system of guaranteed job assignments for graduates in the 
1980s, have created alternatives to the reward structure formerly controlled 
by the state. Moreover, while civil service careers provide welfare benefits, 
salaries are lower than in the private sector.'° Despite these limited incen- 
tives, transfers from the administration to the private sector are rare. The vast 
majority of China’s seven-odd million party-state officials remain in the civil 
service for most of their professional lives.” 

Is the officials’ long-term commitment to their career then mostly tied 
to the power attached to party-state positions? Milan Svolik has argued that 
one-party regimes manage to secure long-term loyalty by forcing insiders to 
invest in the regime for years before they can reap the benefits of high-level 
positions, including power and rents.’* By instituting norms of advancement, 
which give recruits some guarantee that loyalty to the party will be rewarded, 
these regimes can hence co-opt elite members and prevent splits.” In line 
with this argument, Zang Xiaowei has highlighted that joining the CCP and 
becoming an official as young as possible is crucial to reaching top positions 
in the Chinese party-state.” This is clear for the more than 2,500 officials who 
hold the rank of deputy minister or its local equivalent, vice governor, and 
above;”! and even more for the 300 or so most highly ranked officials who 
compose the CCP Central Committee.” 

Most officials, however, will never rise to these levels, and they often 


15. Andrew G. Walder, “The Decline of Communist Power: Elements of a Theory of 
Institutional Change,’ Theory and Society 23, no. 2 (1994): 297-323. 

16. Hon S. Chan and Jun Ma, “How Are They Paid? A Study of Civil Service Pay in 
China,’ International Review of Administrative Sciences 77, no. 2 (June 2011): 294—321. 

17. Hon S. Chan and Jie Gao, “The Politics of Personnel Redundancy: The Non-Leading 
Cadre System in the Chinese Bureaucracy,’ China Quarterly 235 (2018): 622—43. 

18. Milan W. Svolik, The Politics of Authoritarian Rule (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 2012). 

19. Barbara Geddes, “What Do We Know About Democratization After Twenty Years?) 
Annual Review of Political Science 2, no. 1 (1999): 115-44. 

20. Xiaowei Zang, Elite Dualism and Leadership Selection in China (London: Routledge 
Curzon, 2004). 

21. Kjeld Erik Brødsgaard, “Cadre and Personnel Management in the CPC,’ China: An 
International Journal 10, no. 2 (2012): 69—83. 

22. Victor Shih, Christophe Adolph, and Mingxing Liu, “Getting Ahead in the Commu- 
nist Party: Explaining the Advancement of Central Committee Members in China,’ Amer- 
ican Political Science Review 106, no. 1 (February 2012): 166-87. 
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know it early on in their careers due to the glass ceiling created by age limits 
for leading positions. If one has not become a county leader or equivalent 
by their forties, their chances of reaching top provincial or national posts is 
often compromised.” With only a minimal chance to attain the highest lev- 
els of the hierarchy, it is puzzling that young recruits would invest time and 
energy in the system. 

Ensuring that large segments of a country’s elite have a stake in the polit- 
ical system is a central factor in the resilience of authoritarian regimes.” The 
existing literature has pointed to the role played by both political parties” 
and civil service employment” as essential co-opting and recruiting chan- 
nels. But how do these regimes remain attractive when the state does not 
have a monopoly over social mobility and ideological discourses anymore? 
Also, how do they maintain cohesion among the ruling elite as it incorporates 
young recruits who did not experience the intense ideological indoctrina- 
tion or the shared experience of armed struggle linked to the revolutionary 
period?” 

In this book, I tackle these issues by analyzing the first steps of politi- 
cal professionalization in Chinese official youth organizations, including the 
Chinese Communist Youth League, the CCP’s leading youth organization, as 
well as its subsidiaries, in particular the student unions that can be found in 


“a 


23. Chien-wen Kou and Wen-Hsuan Tsai, “Sprinting with Small Steps’ Towards Pro- 
motion: Solutions for the Age Dilemma in the CCP Cadre Appointment System,’ China 
Journal 71, no. 1 (2014): 153-71. 

24. Andrew J. Nathan, “Authoritarian Resilience, Journal of Democracy 14, no. 1 (2003): 
6-17; Bruce J. Dickson, “Threats to Party Supremacy,’ Journal of Democracy 14, no. 1 
(2003): 27-35; Jennifer Gandhi, Political Institutions under Dictatorship (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2008); Jean-Pierre Cabestan, China Tomorrow: Democracy or Dic- 
tatorship?, trans. N. Jayaram (Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield, 2019). 

25. Beatriz Magaloni, Voting for Autocracy: Hegemonic Party Survival and Its Demise in 
Mexico (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006); Jason Brownlee, Authoritarian- 
ism in an Age of Democratization (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007); Svolik, 
The Politics of Authoritarian Rule; Daniel Koss, Where the Party Rules: The Rank and File 
of Chinas Communist State, Studies of the Weatherhead East Asian Institute, Columbia 
University (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2018). 

26. Bryn Rosenfeld, The Autocratic Middle Class: How State Dependency Reduces the 
Demand for Democracy, Princeton Studies in Political Behavior (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 2021). 

27. Steven R. Levitsky and Lucan A. Way, “Beyond Patronage: Violent Struggle, Ruling 
Party Cohesion, and Authoritarian Durability,” Perspectives on Politics 10, no. 4 (2012): 
869-89. 
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every university in China. These organizations select and cultivate recruits 
starting from the first years of college, and they play a vital role in cultivating 
the party-state elite. Many of the regime’s top leaders have emerged from 
them, such as former president Hu Jintao or premier Li Keqiang. The rela- 
tive accessibility of youth organizations, compared to the opaqueness of the 
CCP” allows to study the nature of its cadres’ investment in a political career 
as they are on an early path toward officialdom. 


Overview of the Argument 


This book shows how early experiences in youth organizations transform 
political recruits as they are progressively inducted into the world of officials. 
Based on this analysis, I develop two main arguments regarding the Chinese 
political system. 

I unpack how individual recruits progressively develop an “undogmatic 
commitment” to a political career, based on the progressive alteration of 
their personal relationships and the growing attachment to their social role 
as future party-state leaders, rather than on ideological conformity, policy 
preferences, or pure material interest. Beyond the individual level, I trace 
the multiple relationships cadres develop throughout their career and how it 
serves as the basis of their “diffuse allegiance” to the regime: they are embed- 
ded in complex networks made of hierarchical and horizontal ties, which 
render difficult the establishment of isolated cohesive groups, or factions, 
that could organize against the party-state itself. 

Taken together, these arguments enrich our understanding of elite com- 
mitment and cohesion in the Chinese context and stand against two com- 
mon, and often competing, approaches to the study of Chinese politics. By 
stressing the importance of political commitment and its relational aspect, I 
call into question the view that the Chinese party-state has to a large extent 
become a meritocratic bureaucracy.” Concurrently, by highlighting the 
complexity of cadres’ personal networks and stressing the party-state’s high 
level of elite solidarity, I challenge the factional approach to Chinese politics, 


28. Richard McGregor, The Party: The Secret World of China’s Communist Rulers, rev. 
ed. (London: Penguin Books, 2012). 

29. Daniel Bell, The China Model: Political Meritocracy and the Limits of Democracy 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2018). 
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which sees the party-state chiefly as a collection of separate blocs that com- 
pete for power and therefore emphasizes the officials’ loyalty to one group 
against the others.” 


Undogmatic Commitment 


Chinese officials’ long-term commitment to a political career results from a 
cultivation process based on the progressive alteration of their social ties and 
the growing attachment to their social role. This commitment-cultivation 
process is essential for the party-state to maintain cohesion and ensure its 
survival, as the revolutionary ideology no longer structures the political sys- 
tem. Rather than dedication to an official doctrine, it is the tangible commit- 
ment to a career in the party-state bureaucracy, exhibited through zeal and 
adherence to one’s role as an official, that recruiters value and reward. I call 
this phenomenon “undogmatic commitment,’ as it is based on the recruit’s 
ambition rather than ideological fervor. 

While these statements may appear uncontroversial, they have profound 
implications for understanding the Chinese system and authoritarian politics 
more broadly. By using the notion of commitment, I stress the importance of 
symbolic and social incentives” and contribute to a deeper understanding of 
the nonmaterial sources of regime stability.” The notion of political commit- 
ment is rarely used in authoritarian contexts. If so, it is to refer to dissidents 
or protesters,” as the regimes’ officials are deemed loyal but not committed. 
Yet without equating the two phenomena, I think we can draw valuable par- 
allels between what motivates voluntary militants to join political organiza- 
tions in democratic contexts and what drives Chinese officials to commit to 
a lifelong political career. 

Scholars of collective action, such as Doug McAdam or Roger Gould, 
have shown how social ties, both pre-existent or developed through activism, 


30. Cheng Li, Chinese Politics in the Xi Jinping Era: Reassessing Collective Leadership 
(Washington, DC: Brookings Institution Press, 2016). 

31. Howard Saul Becker, Outsiders: Studies in the Sociology of Deviance (New York: Free 
Press, 1991). 

32. Levitsky and Way, “Beyond Patronage.” 

33. Pénélope Larzilliére, “Political Commitment under an Authoritarian Regime: Pro- 
fessional Associations and the Islamist Movement as Alternative Arenas in Jordan,’ Inter- 
national Journal of Conflict and Violence 6, no. 1 (2012): 11-25. 
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are instrumental in explaining why individuals participate in political activ- 
ities and remain active, including in times of crisis.” Daniel Gaxie has high- 
lighted similar mechanisms within political parties: party members consider 
the organization a new family that embeds them within a new social network. 
Developing personal relationships within the party reinforces their commit- 
ment to the organization, as exit becomes socially and emotionally costly.” 
Following a similar logic, I trace how Chinese cadres’ political networks come 
into being through their early political engagement, and how it feeds their 
commitment to a career in the party-state. Against the view that particu- 
laristic relationships binding people through affective and instrumental ties, 
or guanxi (K¥),*° have become less relevant for professional advancement 
in post-Mao China,” this work contributes to highlighting their enduring 
impact on cadres’ careers, both as a basis for political commitment as well as 
resources to get ahead in the party-state hierarchy.* 

Political commitment in democratic contexts is also based on the social 
role politicians embody when taking up their positions, and their attachment 
to this role.” Building on Goffman’s analogy between everyday interactions 
and acting, a social role is here defined as a set of behaviors that make it pal- 
pable to others.’ The role is made of what is publicly expected of someone 
in a given position and the individual’s understanding of what the position 
implies. Newcomers progressively internalize their roles and transform their 


34. Doug McAdam, Freedom Summer (New York: Oxford University Press, 1988); Roger 
V. Gould, “Multiple Networks and Mobilization in the Paris Commune, 1871,’ American 
Sociological Review 56, no. 6 (December 1991): 716-29. 

35. Daniel Gaxie, “Economie Des Partis et Rétributions Du Militantisme [Economic 
Analysis of Parties and the Militants’ Incentives]; Revue Francaise de Science Politique 27, 
no. 1 (1977): 123-54. 

36. Thomas Gold, Doug Guthrie, and David L. Wank, eds., Social Connections in China: 
Institutions, Culture, and the Changing Nature of Guanxi (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 2002); Yanjie Bian, “The Prevalence and the Increasing Significance of Guanxi; 
China Quarterly 235 (2018): 597-621. 

37. Douglas Guthrie, “The Declining Significance of Guanxi in China’s Economic Tran- 
sition,’ China Quarterly 154 (1998): 254-82. 

38. Mayfair Mei-hui Yang, “The Resilience of Guanxi and Its New Deployments: A 
Critique of Some New Guanxi Scholarship,” China Quarterly 170 (2002): 459-76; Shih, 
Adolph, and Liu, “Getting Ahead in the Communist Party.’ 

39. Jacques Lagroye, “Être Du Métier [Insiders]? Politix 7, no. 28 (1994): 5-15. 

40. Erving Goffman, The Presentation of Self in Everyday Life (Garden City, NY: Dou- 
bleday, 1959). 
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habitus.” I argue that in nondemocratic contexts as well, attachment to one’s 
role, and the social prestige that goes with it, is critical in explaining long- 
term commitment to a political career. 

One must learn how to behave like an official to become one. As the 
recruits conform to the role they aspire to, their behavior is progressively 
standardized. This could appear anecdotal, as most organizations have their 
own style that their members embody. Behavioral homogeneity is, however, 
particularly important for organizations that aim at cultivating a cohesive 
membership and mark their separation from the rest of society,” including 
communist parties.” A similar phenomenon can be found in military orga- 
nizations: as Machiavelli noted, when a man becomes a soldier, he “changes 
not only his clothing, but he adopts attitudes, manners, ways of speaking 
and bearing himself, quite at odds with those of civilian life’“* Through their 
behavior, individuals signal their loyalty and obedience to the organization 
and its leadership. This echoes Andrew Walder’s conceptualization of biaox- 
ian (RIL), roughly translated as performance. Focusing on factory workers 
during the Mao era, he showed how they had to exhibit the virtues and tal- 
ents expected from their superiors to obtain promotions and benefits. More 
than conformity to an overarching ideology, it meant actively displaying one’s 
obedience to the organization and its leaders. 

This behavioral standardization results from the sponsored mobility that 
characterizes political selection in the Chinese party-state; some individuals 
are identified for elite status early on, in particular through the CCP’s youth 
organizations.” For the officials I encountered during my inquiry, this pro- 
cess includes being selected early on by party cadres to become a CCP mem- 
ber and work in its youth organizations, taking part in a club social events 
that inducts the recruits within the officials’ circles, developing close ties with 
senior officials who may become important sponsors, and internalizing the 
elite’s code by learning how to behave and speak like a party-state official. I, 
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for instance, discuss the Henan clique, which developed in Peking Univer- 
sity, one of the country’s best schools, and show how it provides an extreme 
example of this phenomenon. In the 2000s, a group of young officials created 
a system where they selected and groomed students to become student orga- 
nization leaders and rise in the administrative hierarchy on campus. Most 
of them were from the same province, Henan, and they invited potential 
recruits to informal dinners to interview them and test their ability to nav- 
igate the world of officials. They would evaluate how deferential they were, 
their rhetorical style, and their ability to bond with cadres through leisure 
activities. The candidates perceived as the most adequate would then be cho- 
sen by the group’s leaders and enjoy their sponsorship. 

Sponsored mobility leads to the recruitment of individuals with similar 
backgrounds. First, just like most CCP members, most youth organizations’ 
cadres are from a white-collar background. I show specifically that children 
of officials are overrepresented among youth organization cadres, just like 
it has been noted for party leaders.“ Second, most youth organization lead- 
ers have graduated from the country’s best universities, as these students are 
provided with unique networking opportunities. Third, they are primarily 
men. Women are highly underrepresented among youth organization lead- 
ers. While they represent close to 50 percent of the Chinese Communist 
Youth League membership,“ no woman has ever headed this organization. 

The marginalization of women starts in youth organizations, which partly 
explains the gender imbalance characteristic of Chinese politics. Women 
make up 29 percent of CCP members,” and close to 38 percent of the mem- 
bership of the party’s most grassroots territorial units, the neighborhood and 
village committees. Their numbers, however, decrease dramatically as we 
move up the party-state hierarchy. Despite the institutionalization of gender 
quotas in the 2000s, women account for less than 9 percent of local leaders, 
and their representation is minimal at the central level. Throughout CCP his- 
tory, only six women have been selected to join the CCP Politburo, and no 
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woman has ever held a seat in the Politburo Standing Committee, the party’s 
innermost circle.” Starting from their first appointments, they face discrim- 
ination and many institutional, social, and political barriers, as patriarchal 
gender expectations still characterize the party-state.*' Echoing the literature 
on gendered relations in China, the male-centered socializing among offi- 
cials, as exemplified by the aforementioned Henan clique meetings, strength- 
ens women’s marginalization, as it revolves around alcohol drinking and 
other forms of shared transgression.” 

The clubbish nature of the recruitment and nurturing process strengthens 
commitment as well as behavioral homogeneity. It participates in converting 
heirs to their heritage and conforming the few individuals with a different 
background to the elite’s habitus.” Yet this standardization process's perfor- 
mative and ritualistic aspects imply that homogeneity of behavior, and often 
background, does not necessarily lead to uniformity of thought.” The young 
cadres I met embodied the diversity of views and policy preferences found 
in the party-state more broadly, ranging from right-wing liberals to neo- 
Maoists.” I argue that the cadres’ undogmatic commitment and behavioral 
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homogenization are central to the party-state’s ability to balance between 
cohesion and pluralism within its ranks, and to how it can ask from its offi- 
cials to be both obedient and innovative. Diversity of views, and of personal 
networks as we will see in the next section, is possible due to the behavioral 
conventions and personal norms that cadres share and through which they 
signal their commitment and belonging. As we will see in the final sections 
of this book dedicated to the Xi Jinping era, this diversity can be threatened 
when the leadership emphasizes activism and asks more from cadres than 
simply showcase their commitment. 

Another implication of taking the cadres’ political commitment seriously 
is that it challenges the view that education, skill, and work performance are 
the main criteria for promotion within the Chinese party-state. Previous 
research has shown how party-state reforms in the post-Mao era have led 
to the rejuvenation of the cadres’ corps toward a younger and more edu- 
cated group. Starting from the 1980s, new entry and exit mechanisms, such 
as introducing a retirement system, were developed to accelerate turnover.” 
Contrary to the Mao era, class labels were no longer considered in recruit- 
ment and promotion; coming from a “red” social class, such as peasants, 
workers, soldiers, or cadres, was no longer necessary to rise in the party-state 
hierarchy. Instead, education became vital.” Besides, a civil service system, 
including an examination and evaluation structure, was established starting 
from 1993.” Studies have since highlighted that job performance directly 
impacts officials’ promotion chances.” 

Against this background, Daniel Bell has described the Chinese party- 
state as moving toward a “Chinese-style meritocracy, based on a system 
allowing for the selection of high-quality leaders, via exams, training pro- 
grams, and evaluations.® Chinese authors such as Zhang Weiwei or Eric Li 
have also argued that the Chinese party-state’s selection of talents based on 
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merit, as inspired by the tradition of imperial examinations, is a foundation 
of the regime’s legitimacy.” 

By contrast, I stress that political commitment, and the performance of 
this commitment, is highly valued by recruiters and allows the officials to rise 
in the hierarchy. While this configuration differs from what Susan Shirk calls 
“virtuocracy,’ a promotion system based on political virtue understood as the 
conformity to ideological ideas,” it still gives weight to political standards. 
This work hence contributes to the view that party-state careers have been 
deideologized, at least partially, but not depoliticized in post-Mao China.” 


Diffuse Allegiance 


I also put forward an argument about the nature of elite cohesion in the Chi- 
nese context, based on the study of individual trajectories and the multiple 
relationships cadres develop throughout their careers. Throughout this book, 
I show that officials are integrated into complex networks, connecting them 
to many other officials from various localities and administrations, render- 
ing difficult the establishment of autonomous subgroups. These networks 
are multidimensional and nonexclusive.“ They are made of horizontal and 
vertical ties based on family or local connections® and shared university 
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experiences,” as well as created through on-the-job interactions” or training 
programs.® As everyone’s network is unique and they are not integrated into 
delineated groups, this leads to the officials’ “diffuse allegiance” to the party- 
state as a whole. 

With this concept of diffuse allegiance, | contribute to discussions about 
how different forms of networks may affect elites’ relationship with the state. 
It echoes Wang Yuhua’s work showing that dispersed networks transcend 
parochial interests to align self-interested local elites with the national state.” 
Diffuse allegiance, however, runs counter to factional approaches to Chinese 
politics that see the Chinese party-state as constituted of delineated groups, 
based on shared characteristics such as family background, alma mater, or 
provincial origin.” This group-based approach is oversimplifying. It masks 
that the party-state is constituted of many types of networks, developed 
through the individuals’ experiences as well as shaped by the institutions.” 

The diffuse allegiance I conceptualize is the byproduct of the sponsored 
mobility system through which officials are inducted into the party-state. 
Two features of this system are key in explaining this phenomenon: the offi- 
cials are embedded in political networks early on and they cumulate ties 
throughout their career. 

First, from the first steps of political professionalization in youth organi- 
zations, cadres are embedded within an overarching hierarchical system with 
the CCP at the top. The same organizational framework incorporates student 
cadres who volunteer in the CCP’s youth organizations while pursuing their 
studies, Youth League officials employed by universities or local adminis- 
trations, and party-state officials more broadly. Students working for youth 
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organizations not only spend a lot of time with officials due to the activities 
they organize or due to the club-like sociability previously mentioned, but 
they are also already part of the same hierarchical structure, as student soci- 
eties are supervised by Youth League officials, themselves managed by party 
cadres. As a result, and despite the variety of personal trajectories, most of 
the relationships built in youth organizations, starting from college, translate 
into ties between party-state officials as they rise in the hierarchy. 

The political importance of personal ties, especially those created during 
one’s youth, is far from being exclusive to China. In the United Kingdom, for 
instance, Oxford and Cambridge are critical elite cultivation nexuses, and 
some organizations, such as the debating group Oxford Union Society, play a 
crucial role as networking platforms for future politicians.” Such functioning 
is common to elite schools in many countries.” Yet the integration of net- 
works, from the top of the CCP’s hierarchy down to student organizations, 
is linked to the unique level of concentration that can be found in Leninist 
party-states, where the party is the leading organ at every echelon of the pol- 
ity, as well as in universities and other institutions. 

Second, the officials’ multiplicity of ties results from the various encoun- 
ters they make throughout their careers. Party-state officials systematically 
rotate across administrative and geographical lines.” Through these trans- 
fers, they cumulate connections from the very start of their careers. I uncover 
the complexity of the personal networks they build by following the career of 
former youth organization cadres. The cadres they meet while at the bottom 
of the hierarchy can easily be pulled in different directions—including local 
and central administrations, universities, state-owned companies, etc.— 
leading to a diversified network. 

In one chapter after the other, I highlight the various relationships forged 
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Fig. 1. Simple tree-like hierarchy (left) and structure complexified with nonhierarchi- 
cal ties (right). 


through choice and chance, including schoolmates, colleagues in youth orga- 
nizations, sponsors in universities or local administrations, and superior- 
subordinate relationships. While part of the same overall structure, cadres 
have unique trajectories and therefore their networks never fully overlap. The 
resulting network structure is not a simple tree-like structure based on hier- 
archical ties. As figure 1 illustrates, they are connected via various hierarchi- 
cal and nonhierarchical relations, based on shared experiences, comradeship, 
informal relations of influence, and formalized relations of domination.” 
These ties connect officials across hierarchical lines, which limits clustering. 

This diversity of relationships is in apparent contradiction with the behav- 
ioral standardization previously mentioned. In reality, these two phenomena 
are mutually reinforcing: homogeneity facilitates networking, as they share 
practices and expectations regarding their roles as officials, and is strength- 
ened by this form of solidarity. As noted by Mark Granovetter, ties within 
a closed, albeit extensive, clique tend to limit innovation and reinforce uni- 
formity. These ties also facilitate solidarity.”° Officials may have competing 
personal goals, but they have a shared interest in the overall survival of the 
current political system, which guarantees their position. This is where their 
allegiance lies. Commitment to their career translates into a commitment to 
the regime’s survival. 
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To study the transformation of the cadres’ social role and circles, I focus on 
the first stages of their political careers in youth organizations. Authors such 
as Frank Pieke and Charlotte Lee have stressed the role of party schools in 
the training of Chinese political elites, yet youth organizations remain largely 
overlooked.” This is also true beyond the Chinese case, with only a few stud- 
ies detailing these organizations’ role in political selection.” They are, how- 
ever, ideal observation points to study officials in the making and understand 
how officials develop both an undogmatic commitment to a political career 
and a diffuse allegiance to the party-state. 


The Communist Youth League, a Weak Organization 


The Chinese Communist Youth League (Zhongguo gongchan zhuyi qingnian 
tuan, FEHR = 2 AEH], hereafter CYL) is the CCP’s leading youth orga- 
nization. It is one of the most prominent political organizations in the world, 
similar in size to the CCP, with more than 73 million members by the end 
of 2021.” The CYL monopolizes the party-state’s “youth work” and can be 
found at every level of the Chinese polity; it is particularly active in struc- 
tures with many young people, such as schools and universities.” As the CYL 
commemorated its official 100 year anniversary in May 2022, CCP general 
secretary Xi Jinping celebrated the achievements of the “party’s loyal assistant 


and reliable reserve force”®! 
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The Youth League became early on the party’s assistant (zhushou, BIF) 
in youth affairs. While the first cell of the then-named Socialist Youth League 
was created in 1920, it organized its first National Congress in 1922, a year 
after the establishment of the CCP.” That same year, the party issued a “Res- 
olution on the question of the youth movement” to limit the league’s political 
autonomy and firmly link its fate to the CCP.” Despite some rivalry between 
the two organizations in the 1920s, the league rapidly became subordinated 
to the party.“ It was first a vital tool in the CCP’s struggle for power and 
became a governing instrument for managing young people’s activities after 
the founding of the People’s Republic of China (PRC) in 1949. Seminal works 
on the pre—Cultural Revolution period have provided essential insights on 
the CYL’s functioning as one of the CCP’s key mass organizations, a “trans- 
mission belt” for party-state policies and a mobilization platform. During 
the Cultural Revolution, the league turned out to be “guilty by association’: 
as the party was bypassed by rebel organizations, the league was accused of 
bourgeois revisionism and stopped its activities in 1966.*° 

After the Cultural Revolution, the CYL’s central structure was re- 
established in 1978, following its local units.” Studies on the early post-Mao 
era have stressed how the CYL’ core political indoctrination activities lacked 
appeal for a generation whose horizon was broadened by the liberalizing 
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reforms of the late 1970s and early 1980s.** In the 1980s, party-state reformers 
thought that loosening CCP control was essential for the CYL to remain rele- 
vant to young people.® A reform project was put forward in 1988 to make the 
CYL more autonomous. But a year later, the Tiananmen student-led move- 
ment demonstrated the CYL’ failure to channel young people. The league 
was criticized by party leaders as too indulgent toward the students and too 
loosely organized in the 1980s, and the reform project was set aside.” 

After 1989, the CYL tried to remain attractive to young people by adapt- 
ing its activities to the evolving socioeconomic situation. The Young Volun- 
teers Operation launched in 1993, and still ongoing, exemplifies these efforts. 
Through this operation, the league has recruited millions of young volunteers 
and channeled them into various projects on poverty alleviation, education 
assistance, and environmental protection.” These volunteering activities 
have since expanded overseas.” According to a senior academic of the Cen- 
tral Youth League School who was active in the central organization of the 
CYL in the early 1990s, this operation has been seen since its inception as a 
clever way to attract more young people within the league’s grasp. It mixes a 
liberal framing with classical references to socialist morality.” 

The CYL also relies on affiliated organizations to expand its reach. Since 
1949, it has established or reshaped youth organizations to target young peo- 
ple outside its core membership. A crucial one was the All-China Federation 
of Democratic Youth. As the Youth League targets the “politically advanced” 
youth, the CCP saw the need for a broader organization aiming at super- 
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vising young people more broadly. Its first congress was held in Beijing in 
1949 and it became in 1958 the ae China Youth Federation (Zhonghua qin- 
gnian lianhehui, PFEF FKEA, hereafter ACYF). The ACYE, and its local 
branches, form a consultative body for the CYL; it does not have an autono- 
mous organizational life.” It is also an umbrella organization encompassing 
other youth groups, in particular the Young Pioneers of China (Zhongguo 
shaonian xianfeng dui, PE/>4F 576740), created in 1949 and dedicated to 
children from 6 to 14 years of age, and the All-China Students’ Federation 
(Zhonghua quanguo xuesheng lianhehui, #462 /EI-#ERK AS, hereafter 
ACSF). Despite being presented as the successor of pre-existing autonomous 
student organizations, the Student Federation was set up in 1949 as a CYL- 
led organization. It represents at the national level the student unions present 
in the different universities across the country.” The CYL is officially defined 
as the ACYF’s “core” and directly manages the Pioneers and the ACSF.” In the 
post-Mao era, the CYL also became the parent organization of many other 
structures linked to youth affairs, which it relies on to diversify its activities 
and raise funds. The China Youth Development Foundation exemplifies this 
strategy. Founded in March 1989, it quickly launched the renowned “Project 
Hope” (Xiwang gongcheng, WETE), aimed at improving primary educa- 
tion in the poorest regions of China.” By 2021, Project Hope had raised close 
to 20 billion RMB in donations, provided financial aid to more than 6 million 
students, and helped build more than 20,000 Hope primary schools.” 

The league’s attempts to renew itself remain limited, however, as it has 
little autonomy. Moreover, since 1989 party-state leaders have been regularly 
calling for strengthening the CCP’s supervision over it.” In a recent book 
compiling his comments on youth issues, Xi Jinping warned about the Youth 
League’s weakness as a mobilizing channel and argued for more party con- 
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trol.!® In line with these criticisms, the CCP put forward a restructuring of 
the league in 2016. By emphasizing party control, this reform amounts to 
a deepening of the status quo: CCP committees manage CYL committees at 
every level of the polity. The CCP supervises its budget and critical person- 
nel decisions from the local to the central echelons.'” All the CYL officials I 


7 


interviewed stressed the league’s “lack of power and funds” (wuquan wuqian, 
JILT). 

The league’s organizational “juniority,’ as Konstantinos Tsimonis has put 
it, provides little autonomy to develop localized strategies for responsiveness 
or to innovate in youth policy. As a result, the CYL delimits youth as a con- 
stituency but without engaging directly with the need of young people, which 
limits its attractiveness.” This concept of juniority echoes the broader litera- 
ture on youth organizations in authoritarian regimes as they struggle with the 
tension between controlling young people and co-opting their spontaneity 
and support. 


The Chinese Communist Party’s Reserve Force 


The uniqueness of the Chinese case resides in the central role the CYL plays 
in political mobility, despite its organizational weakness. While the league 
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follows the institutional blueprint of the All-Union Leninist Communist 
Youth League, or Komsomol, this Soviet equivalent never played as much 
of a role in the regime's elite renewal. Low-level positions in the Komsomol 
were often formative experience in the soviet cadres’ careers, but the number 
of party leaders who had working experience in the Komsomol drastically 
decreased in the post-Stalin era, as the party-state emphasized the cooptation 
of professionals with technical skills rather than the recruitment of cadres 
cultivated through youth organizations.’ 

The CYL is officially defined as the party’s official “reserve force” (houbei- 
jun, Jat 7).1 As such, it plays a dual function regarding the recruitment 
and training of CCP members and officials. First, it recruits league members, 
young people of 14 to 28 years old. After being screened and trained, some 
of them eventually become CCP members. Second, the CYL employs young 
cadres who lead the organization. Many of them later pursue their careers in 
the party-state. 

The vast majority of young Chinese become pioneers in primary school 
(the organization is for children from 6 to 14 years old); many of them join the 
CYL starting from middle school, after they turned 14. Once they are over 18, 
a selected few can become CCP members.*” In the post-Mao era, the league 
has become the main channel for CCP membership with the instauration 
of the “recommendation of outstanding CYL members” system. First intro- 
duced in 1982, it was formalized in the following years so that anyone under 
28 years old who wants to enter the party should be recommended by the 
CYL." In 2010 for instance, almost half of the 3 million new party members 
were recruited from the CYL. 
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While essential to join the party, CYL membership is too widespread to 
provide any clear individual advantage in political mobility; the coverage has 
been maintained at above 20 percent of the 14-to-28-year-olds in the reform 
era," and above 68 percent of university students since the 2000s." Table 1 
presents the evolution of CYL membership since the foundation of the PRC 
and how it compares with the CCP’s. The CYL has expanded rapidly in the 
reform era and in particular under the Hu Jintao administration (2002-2012). 
It reached its peak in 2013 with 89 million members, while the CCP only had 
85 million. Membership has decreased since, reaching 73 million in 2021.'” 
This drop results from Xi Jinping’s negative assessment of the Youth League’s 
"3 and a stricter enforcement of the rule requiring those reached the 
age of 28 to leave the organization, except for its cadres.’ Fearing that the 
CYL might overgrow and lose its vanguard feature, recruiters were asked to 
favor activism over large numbers of passive members. Yet despite stricter 
recruitment, the league still aims at enrolling widely: in 2016, new guidelines 
stated that by 2025 the number of CYL members should not exceed 30 per- 
cent of young people, which remains high." 

In contrast to mere membership, becoming a CYL cadre is an important 
first step toward political professionalization. Youth League cadres include 
volunteers as well as officials who are managed like civil servants and who 
are usually both CYL and CCP members. CYL full-time officials amounted 
to 220,000 in 2018.'!° They are the CYL’s core workforce at all echelons of 
the polity, as well as in CYL units present in state-owned enterprises, uni- 
versities, and other institutions. While this is not the only way into the party- 
state, as many leading officials have started their careers in low-level party- 
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Table 1. CYL and CCP Membership (1949-2018), in Millions 


CYL Congress 6th 7th 8th oth ıoth uth i2th 13th 14th isth 16th 17th 18th 
(year) 1949 1953 1957 1964 1978 1982 1988 1993 1998 2003 2008 2013 2018 


CYL members 0.2 9 23 32 48 48 56 56 68 69 75 89 81 
CCP members 4.5 6.4 11 18 36 39 47 53 61 68 75 85 90 


Source: Central Communist Youth League website; Central CCP Organization Department (the figure 
reported at each CYL Congress reflects the situation of the organization at the end of the previous year). 


state positions, technical roles in ministries, or as managers in state-owned 
enterprises,’ it is a core recruitment channel for political positions. Since 
the CCP was established in 1921, around a third of its Central Committee 
members, the CCP’s most senior officials, had previously worked for the 
CYL." The CYL became increasingly important as a promotion channel 
after the 1980s in the context of the CCP’s rejuvenation policy. My previous 
work and research by Kou Chien-wen and Alex Payette have quantitatively 
demonstrated the CYL’s importance in the post-Mao era as a path to high- 
level party-state positions.” 

I focus on CYL cadres to study how they become part of the party-state’s 
elite. The CYL is also a perfect window from which to question the factional 
approach to Chinese politics, as it is widely seen as the cradle of one of the 
party-state’s leading factions. According to this perspective, a Youth League 
Faction (tuanpai, JR) was developed in the 1980s under Hu Yaobang, him- 
self a former CYL leader who became CCP general secretary in 1980, and re- 
emerged in the 2000s, as Hu Jintao headed the party-state and promoted for- 
mer CYL leaders, a position he had held in the 1980s.” This book challenges 
the assumption that CYL leaders constitute a cohesive faction by stressing 
the multifaceted feature of CYL cadres’ networks. 
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University Student Cadres 


The CCP’s youth organizations can be found throughout the educational sys- 
tem, starting from the Young Pioneers in primary school. Universities, how- 
ever, have become the main arena in which to compete for political status 
and the launching pad for a career as an official. This results from the estab- 
lishment in the 1980s of education-related requirements for recruitment in 
the bureaucracy, leading most officials to go through higher education.’ 
Between 1979 and 1998, the percentage of officials with a higher education 
degree rose from 17.9 to 46.5 percent. Having a university degree eventually 
became a formal requirement for high-ranking officials.!”* 

The CYL and affiliated youth organizations are particularly import- 
ant in universities where they have control, socialization, and recruitment 
functions. While in the 1980s these organizations became “amphibious; as 
some Officials “captured student control institutions to spread nonconform- 
ist ideologies,’ eventually participating in the emergence of the Tiananmen 
movement,’ they came back under the party’s sway and retook control over 
students’ activities after 1989. Student unions, the variants of the previously 
mentioned All-China Students’ Federation in the different universities, have 
been essential in that regard, helping the CYL to manage extracurricular 
activities on campuses.” 

Beyond the youth organizations’ role in managing student activities, I 
observed during my inquiry how volunteering as a student cadre could deeply 
impact one’s political future. Not only can student cadres easily become party 
members and are provided with unique career opportunities once they grad- 
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uate, but through this experience they also transform their social circles and 
feed their political ambitions. Scholars such as Li Cheng, Tsai Wen-Hsuan, 
and Liao Xingmiu have stressed the importance of the university setting for 
political socialization and networking in post-Mao China,’ yet no study has 
looked at the student cadre experience in detail. This book fills this gap. 

“Student cadres” (xuesheng ganbu, Æ FÙ), are officially defined as 
students who work voluntarily for CCP and CYL organizations, for the stu- 
dent union, and student societies on campus.'”” They share common char- 
acteristics with the student “activists” (jiji fenzi, PAIKIF-) of the Mao era. 
From primary school to university, the student activists were the kingpin of 
the Maoist education system, serving as mediators between students and 
teachers. They were “progressive elements” on which the party relied to 
implement policies." While the overall system of party-related organiza- 
tions starting from primary schools has remained the same in the post-Mao 
era,” universities have become the main cradle for activism and the main 
starting point of a political career. In contrast to the fierce political com- 
petition that took place in Mao-era high schools, as political standing was 
a criterion to accessing higher education,’’ students at this level are now 
less focused on political status, and academic performance has become the 
chief criterion to enter university. Reflecting this change, the term “activ- 
ist” now generally refers to the more limited subset of people who have 
applied for party membership and are still in the first phase of selection, 
that is, the “activists entering the party.’ 

Despite these changes, early political socialization is still crucial for the 
party-state to attract recruits and maintain their commitment over time. 
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In that regard, the university student cadres have replaced the high school 
“activists” of the Mao era. A better understanding of these early experiences 
and how they transform the students’ social practices and outlook is key to 
apprehending how the party-state can attract them. 


Seeing like a Young Cadre 


When analyzing contemporary Chinese politics, it is tempting to approach 
the CCP as a monolithic structure that imposes its will on its officials and to 
see its youth organizations as simple machines of indoctrination and control, 
manipulating passive young people. Apart from the recent literature on state- 
mobilized movements,” this is how official youth organizations in author- 
itarian contexts are generally depicted." Against this background, young 
people are expected to be either indoctrinated or uninterested in official pol- 
itics, expressing their agency and spontaneity outside of the system and in 
particular through alternative subcultures.’* 

In contrast to this top-down approach, I analyze youth organizations 
through the eyes of the individuals who inhabit them, and I stress their 
agency, without negating the effect of the institutions.” I emphasize the 
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commitment-cultivation process itself rather than the organizations’ ability 
to guarantee the actors’ loyalty through ideological indoctrination or coer- 
cion. Moreover, I study their embeddedness in these structures as a product 
of the personal networks they develop through their individual trajectories 
and encounters, rather than a product of pre-existing groupings. In a nut- 
shell, I argue that personal histories matter despite the regimented nature of 
the Chinese political system. 


A Site-Intensive Methodology 


An actor-centered approach to Chinese politics implies going beyond orga- 
nizational features and accessing the cadre’s experiences and ambitions. To 
do so, I chose a site-intensive approach and spent fourteen months doing 
fieldwork in China between 2011 and 2015. A set of semistructured interviews 
with 92 actors, identified through snowball sampling, constitutes the foun- 
dation of this study. I interviewed current or former CYL officials (44) and 
student cadres (24). I targeted cadres of different ranks, from various eche- 
lons (from central to county level) and organizations (based in universities 
and state-owned enterprises in particular). The party-state’s gender imbal- 
ance, which I described earlier, was reproduced in my interviews, as only 
22 interviewees were female. The age range of my interviewees was broad, 
from 20-year-old student cadres to 80-year-old retired officials, so I could 
include individuals who experienced different periods within the post-Mao 
era. In addition to the cadres per se, I interviewed several academics (24) 
either from the Central CYL School, which oversees the training of CYL cad- 
res, or from the different universities on which I focused. My fieldwork also 
allowed for limited participant observation. Some interviewees invited me to 
join them at official dinners or evaluation trips. These were unique opportu- 
nities to observe interactions among cadres and how they perform their role 
as officials. 

For the sake of representativeness, my fieldwork focused on Beijing 
and two very different provincial capitals: Nanjing and Guiyang. Nanjing 
is the capital of Jiangsu Province—among the five most affluent provinces 
in the country according to official statistics—and Guiyang is the capital of 
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Guizhou Province, which sits at the bottom of the list. Besides, I conducted 
complementary interviews regarding the situation of youth organizations in 
Chengdu, the capital of Sichuan Province, and Shijiazhuang, the capital of 
Hebei Province. 

To study the student cadre experience more specifically, my fieldwork 
focused on four universities. First, the country’s most elite institutions: 
Peking University and Tsinghua University. These universities provide 
the most party-state leaders and hence play a vital role in the sponsored 
mobility process." These universities are, however, highly specific. They 
provide unique career prospects to their students, and are both in Beijing, 
close to the central administration. For the sake of comparison, I also 
focused on two universities outside Beijing: Nanjing University and Nan- 
jing Normal University. While of different ranks, these four universities 
remain part of the “211 project,’ which includes the 100 or so best univer- 
sities in the country,'*” and see many of their students becoming officials. 
In 2008, 46 percent of the graduates from “211 project” universities went 
directly into the public sector. By contrast, only 37 percent of graduates 
from non-221 universities did. To widen the scope of the comparison, I 
also conducted complementary interviews in other universities in Beijing, 
Chengdu, and Guiyang. 

The choice of a limited set of field sites was also linked to the difficulty 
of accessing information, as many officials are reluctant to talk about their 
careers with a foreign scholar. Yet what I lost in quantity, I believe I gained 
in quality. The repeated encounters with my interviewees favored the devel- 
opment of relationships based on trust and enabled me to go past the official 
discourse and get a sense of their ambitions. 
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Structure of the Book 


The book’s structure reflects its actor-centered approach and the progressive 
nature of the commitment-cultivation process. It follows the young cadres’ 
first steps in the CCP’s youth organizations, looking first at university student 
cadres (chapters 2 to 4) and then at the ones starting their political career as 
Communist Youth League officials (chapters 5 to 7). 

Chapter 2 focuses on how and why college students become student cad- 
res. I argue that social circles have a crucial impact on the students’ initial 
choice to become cadres. Their family background, as well as the behavior of 
their friends and classmates, are key pulling factors. Yet I show that becoming 
a student cadre is also linked to the career-related incentives associated with 
the experience. This combination of material and nonmaterial incentives 
drives their political commitment. Chapter 3 concentrates on what happens 
once they have been student cadres for a few years. Focusing on the student 
organizations’ leaders, it shows how this experience changes them. They pro- 
gressively transform their behavior as they interiorize how to present them- 
selves as future cadres and exhibit their party spirit. Their social circles also 
change, revolving increasingly around other cadres, which separates them 
from the wider student body. This chapter shows how, starting from their 
experience in college, cadres begin to think of themselves as a distinct elite 
group bestowed with the party’s organizational charisma. Chapter 4 looks 
in detail at the most elite of the student cadres: the student union leaders 
from Peking University and Tsinghua University. In the country’s two most 
famous universities, student leaders have access to unique networking and 
career opportunities, which can crucially impact their political future. This 
case study shows the importance of sponsorship ties developed with univer- 
sity officials and shows how they are embedded into official circles very early. 
Through these chapters, I show how student cadres progressively cultivate an 
undogmatic commitment to a career in officialdom and develop embryonic 
political networks. 

Starting with chapter 5, I turn to the next steps in the sponsored mobility 
process, looking at what happens after graduation from university. Chapter 5 
focuses on the graduates who choose to stay on campus as university officials 
and potentially use this position to kick off a political career beyond cam- 
pus. Getting to mechanisms behind the homogeneity of background among 
party-state state officials, this chapter stresses that only a minority—mostly 
male cadres from the country’s top universities—leave a comfortable position 
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on campus to start a political career. Moving away from the university envi- 
ronment, I turn in chapter 6 to the experience of local and central CYL lead- 
ers. As key winners of the CCP’s rejuvenation policy, CYL leaders are put on 
a fast promotion path within the party-state hierarchy. This experience turns 
young cadres into leaders. While the performative aspect of this transforma- 
tion, emphasizing the performance of their roles as future party leaders over 
shared ideological belief, has allowed officials with different political views 
to get ahead, the emphasis put on activism under Xi Jinping threatens this 
diversity in the long run. Chapter 7 looks at the type of personal ties devel- 
oped through the CYL and beyond, stressing their cumulative nature. As 
they move across administrations and localities, but also through training or 
evaluations, officials develop many relationships with superiors, colleagues, 
and underlings. This multifaceted network structure limits the cadres’ inte- 
gration in delineated groups and instead induces a diffuse allegiance to the 
party-state as a whole. This is, however, a dynamic configuration, which can 
be disturbed by changes to cadre management rules, which could lead to less 
turnover and in fine less diversified individual networks. 


CHAPTER 2 


Becoming a Student Cadre 


In November 2014, I was introduced to Chen Feng (the name has been 
changed) by another student cadre. We met on the Renmin University cam- 
pus, one of Beijing’s most elite institutions, where he was pursuing his grad- 
uate studies. Chen’s trajectory as a student cadre is revealing in its banality; 
it illustrates the pragmatic but also social aspects of this experience. Chen 
became a student cadre in 2009 as he entered college. He joined the Culture 
Department of his university’s student union, in charge of organizing extra- 
curricular cultural activities. At that point, most students around him were 
doing the same thing, and he recalls that among the 3,000-odd first-year stu- 
dents, more than a thousand joined the student union at the university and 
faculty levels. This changed as years passed: only 80 remained involved in the 
university-level student union in the second year, 15 in the third year, and 9 
in the fourth year. 

Chen enjoyed the union’s atmosphere and remained involved throughout 
his undergraduate studies. He progressively climbed the ranks in the union. 
In his second year, he became the Culture Department deputy director after 
an internal selection process. One year later, he was appointed by the union’s 
leadership as the department’s head. This new position gave him a seat at 
the university’s student union standing committee. The student union cop- 
ies the CCP’s hierarchical structure, and the standing committee is its main 
decision-making body, generally made up of fewer than ten members. 

As Chen rose through the ranks in the student union, the group of student 
cadres around him became smaller and tighter, and they all knew one another 
well. For a shy student like Chen, it quickly became his chief circle of friends 
on campus. At the same time, the union increasingly appeared to him as a 
“platform to show off to other students and university staff” in order to reap 
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potential benefits.! For this reason, he did not attempt to become the union’s 
chairman. It was also too demanding for his taste. He was already spending 
most of his time working for the union, and as chairman, he would have had 
to dedicate even more time, including all his vacations. The way he presented 
it, he had already achieved his goal by joining the union’s standing commit- 
tee. He believed that this experience would help him after he graduated. The 
university awarded him a title as “excellent student cadre,’ which looked good 
on his CV. Moreover, such experience is particularly valued when taking the 
highly competitive civil service exam, which is the main route for entry-level 
government jobs. While Chen previously envisioned pursuing PhD studies 
abroad, he realized that it would mean losing the network and opportunities 
he cultivated as a student cadre, and he therefore decided to take this exam. 

With a career in officialdom in mind, Chen had also recently joined the 
Chinese Communist Party. He surprisingly did not join the CCP while he was 
a student cadre, which is very common, and did so only in graduate school. 
This, he explained, was because of the limited interaction he had with his 
classmates, whereas as part of the recruitment process, further explained 
later in the chapter, he needed to be recommended by party members in 
his class. Students generally know their classmates very well; in addition to 
interaction during classes, they share their dormitories with some of them. 
But because Chen changed his major just after being assigned to a dormitory, 
he did not enjoy that extra layer of social interaction with classmates. As he 
put it, “I was too busy at the student union to spend meaningful time with 
my classmates outside classes. Also, I was not active enough in pursuing CCP 
membership.” Yet his experience in the student union appears to have chan- 
neled an initially hesitant Chen toward a career in officialdom. 

Building on Chen’s story and others, this chapter unveils the student 
cadre experience. What exactly is it about, and why do students volunteer? 
Instances of socialization such as family, friends, or roommates are central 
in explaining this choice, but career-related incentives are equally important. 
These incentives directly result from policies that aim to make the student 
cadre experience attractive, which can translate into a first step toward offi- 
cialdom. They also result from the universities’ student-management struc- 
ture, which places the student cadres at the center of a clientelist network. 


1. Former student cadre, interview, Renmin University, 4 November 2014. 
2. Former student cadre, interview, Renmin University, 4 November 2014. 
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Student Cadres at the Center of the 
Student-Management Apparatus 


The Student-Management Apparatus 


On Chinese university campuses, student life outside the classroom is man- 
aged through a hierarchical system supervised by the CCP, whose structure 
parallels the university administration. This structure is divided into three 
echelons: the university level (daxue, K™), the faculty level (yuanxi, Héh), 
and the class level (banji, HEZK) made of people from the same cohorts within 
faculties. Student management is supervised by the university’s CCP com- 
mittee, with generally a deputy party secretary specifically in charge of stu- 
dent affairs.’ It directly controls the university-level CYL committee and CCP 
committees of the various faculties and departments. 

This structure is reproduced at lower levels. At the faculty level, a CCP 
deputy secretary also manages student affairs and the CYL. At the class level, 
the CYL branch is under the supervision of a university cadre, a “student 
counselor” (xuesheng fudaoyuan, FÆ) who serves as the class direc- 
tor and generally as the class-level CCP branch secretary.’ “Student coun- 
selor” refers broadly to university staff members in charge of student welfare 
and management. In addition to the class level, they can be found at the fac- 
ulty and university levels, where they hold leadership positions in the Youth 
League committees for instance. Chapter 5 is primarily devoted to student 
counselors. 

The CYL is under the CCP’s leadership, which selects its officials and 
controls its budget. The CYL is, in turn, in charge of supervising student 
organizations. At the university level, the CYL committee manages the stu- 
dent union and the graduate student union, which oversee extracurricular 
activities. As described in the previous chapter, the All-China Students’ Fed- 
eration is a national body representing the student unions that can be found 
in all universities. In the different schools, the student union’s charter states 
that it “accepts the leadership (lingdao, IR) of the university’s party com- 
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mittee and the guidance (zhidao, 44) of the university's CYL” In practice, 
it is mainly the CYL that manages its daily activities. The student union is 
staffed by students, except of its office secretary (mishuzhang, WABE), who 
is a university CYL official.® This ensures the CYL grip over the union. Also, 
the CYL controls the student union’s funds and approves its primary activi- 
ties.’ Even if the students obtain sponsorship from outside organizations, the 
funds must go through the CYL. The CYL keeps a share of this money for its 
activities, for instance around 8 percent at Peking University.’ The CYL’s con- 
trol over student organizations is reproduced at the lower echelons. Overall, 
in my interviews, the union is referred to as a mere “department” of the uni- 
versity CYL. 

The basic structure of the student-management apparatus, schematized 
in figure 2, can be found in most universities, with local adjustments based 
on each university’s history. It is the result of decades of evolution. Some 
universities developed Youth League branches very early, as soon as 1921 for 
Peking University, but most of them were set up under the control of the CCP 
after the founding of the PRC in 1949. Similarly, the current student unions 
were established under the power of the CCP and CYL after 1949.’ Graduate 
student unions were established starting from the 1980s due to the increasing 
number of graduate students. 

The reform policy opened the way to the liberalization of control on cam- 
pus. In the 1980s, the CYL and related organizations were still key actors 
in universities but were increasingly autonomous from the CCP and more 
liberal in their activities. This went together with the emergence of many 
student societies related to sport, language learning, calligraphy, etc.!° This 
relaxation of control was, however, short-lived, as from the party’s perspec- 
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Fig. 2. The party-dominated control apparatus over youth organizations on campus. 


tive it contributed to making the 1989 uprising possible.” Ding Xueliang, Jef- 
frey Wasserstrom, Lin Xinyong, and Corinna-Barbara Francis have stressed 
how in the 1980s, youth organizations on campus helped to enrich the stu- 
dents’ political culture and provided them with mobilization capabilities.” 
The 1989 uprising triggered a long-term debate within the party-state on 
how to discipline students, through political education and military train- 
ing, and on how to improve its control over student organizations. This 
was first reflected in a central CYL circular published in August 1989 call- 
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ing for strengthening the Youth League’s position within campuses." In the 
years that followed, universities took different measures in that direction. At 
Peking University, for example, the CYL became more involved in the selec- 
tion of student union leaders starting from 1989, and more precise rules were 
established in 1998 regarding the creation and funding of student societies." 

The CYL now supervises student societies through a dedicated depart- 
ment.'® To create an association, students need to find a faculty member, gen- 
erally a student counselor, to endorse it, and the CYL committee gives the 
final approval. The CYL supervises student societies’ resources and grants 
them funds and campus resources, such as meeting spaces. Yet since the 
league is unable to monitor all of them, the student union generally assists 
it in supervising student societies.” At the time of my fieldwork, there were 
between 150 and 200 such societies in Nanjing University or Tsinghua Uni- 
versity, and around 300 in Peking University.’* 

A series of later regulations have further strengthened student manage- 
ment. A 2005 central document laid out clear standards regarding the budget 
and staff of CYL cells on campus. It also formalized that at the university level, 
the student union and graduate student union secretaries must be CYL offi- 
cials and not students.” Under the Xi Jinping administration, in power since 
2012, new regulations have strengthened the role played directly by CCP cells 
in student control, including the supervision of extracurricular activities and 
the promotion of political education.” While the CYL is still a critical inter- 
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mediary between the CCP and the student organizations, party organiza- 
tions on campus are expected to revamp their operation in the traditional 
fields of propaganda and political work but also micromanage academic and 
student life on an unprecedented scale in the reform era.” To understand 
how these changes, which took place after my fieldwork, are implemented 
on the ground, I compared the 2006 Peking University’s regulations for the 
management of student societies with the revised version of 2019. While the 
party was not mentioned in the 2006 document, the 2019 version repeatedly 
stresses the CCP’s leadership and states that every student society should be 
headed by a student who is either a CYL or CCP member.” 

The “partification” of universities” is in line with similar moves in other 
sectors of society, as the CCP charter was modified in 2017 to include that 
“Party, government, army, society and education, east, west, south and north, 
the party leads on everything” It also reflects how concerned the Xi Jinping 
administration is about the management of young people. In particular, Xi 
called for the party to focus on specific groups that could become a “nega- 
tive force” if not appropriately managed, including actors of the new econ- 
omy, young migrant workers, artists, and unemployed university graduates.” 
Against this background, the first focus of the 2017 “Mid-to Long-Term Plan 
for the Development of Youth” is the ideological and moral training of young 
people, before the improvement of their economic situation or health.” 

Starting in the late 1980s, the CYL and student union on campus also 
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started diversifying their action. In addition to classical political work, such 
as organizing classes for CCP applicants, they started arranging leisure activ- 
ities. The CYL and the student union increasingly developed cultural events 
such as singing, sports, or poetry competitions on campuses. In 1989, the 
central CYL organized the first “challenge cup,” a national competition for 
student science projects. It became prevalent and was later reproduced in uni- 
versities, such as Peking University in 1994.” Along these lines, the CYL vol- 
unteering activities mentioned in the previous chapter were also conducted 
at the university level. Since the 1990s, college students have been mobilized 
to participate in the China Youth Development Foundation’s “Hope project,’ 
which aims to develop primary education in the poorest provinces of China.” 
Student volunteers also take part in exceptional events at the local or national 
level. At the time of my fieldwork, for instance, Nanjing University sent 1,600 
volunteers to participate in the Nanjing 2014 Youth Olympic Games.” 

The CYL and student union also diversified their media of communication 
and, starting from the late 2000s, online tools became central.” This transition 
has accelerated in recent years as Xi Jinping has stressed the importance of 
the internet as a “battlefield” that cannot be ignored. Youth organizations have 
hence developed creative outreach methods, including the production of rap 
music videos or animated cartoons. The CYL even opened a Twitter account in 
2017 to target Chinese speakers beyond national borders.” While these media 
productions and activities developed by the CYL and student union appear 
apolitical in content, they retain a clear political objective: to keep students 
busy and maintain a monopoly over student extracurricular activities. 

Beyond changes to the control apparatus and extracurricular activities, 
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Table 2. Ratio of CCP and CYL Members among University Students (1956—2019) 


1956 1978 1980 1988 1992 2003 2013 2019 


CCP membership 8.6% 10.8% 4.4% 2.9% 1.5% 6.7% 8.8% 5.0% 
CYL membership 57.3% 60.4% 76.2% 86.9% 88.9% 68% 68.4% 80.1% 


Source: Educational Statistics Yearbook of China (People’s Education Press, 1993-2019) 


the CCP also pushed for an increase in the recruitment of university stu- 
dents after 1989.” Tracing the percentage of university students who joined 
the party since the 1950s, table 2 shows that in contrast to the 1980s, mem- 
bership grew rapidly in the 1990s and 2000s, despite the rapidly increasing 
number of overall students. By the early 2010s, it reached levels equivalent to 
the Mao era. Numbers have gone down, since the Xi administration appears 
less keen on co-opting students into the CCP. Comparable to what we have 
seen regarding CYL membership in the previous chapter, the party is more 
selective and now emphasizes the quality and activism of members and dis- 
courages token participation.** 

When it comes to CYL membership among students, the trend appears 
to run in the opposite direction to that of CCP recruitments. As underlined 
by Rosen, CYL membership was exceptionally high in the late 1980s, there 
was little screening, and fewer students were transferring from CYL to CCP 
membership.” Similarly, we see an increasing percentage of CYL members 
among university students in recent years: Many of them joined the CYL 
when it was recruiting particularly broadly by the end of the Hu Jintao era 
(2002-2012) and stayed in the organization for a long time, as they are now 
faced with more restrictive criteria to transfer to the party. 

Among these CYL and CCP members, some are particularly central to 
the student-management apparatus as they actively volunteer for the CCP’s 
youth organizations on campus. This experience can become a formative 
political experience, and as we will see later in this chapter, it is highly inter- 
twined with both CCP membership and CYL and CCP members in the early 
steps of political professionalization. 
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What Is a Student Cadre? 


The student cadres’ mission is to act as a link between students and univer- 
sity staff. The official definition of university student cadres includes the stu- 
dents who volunteer for the CCP and CYL organizations, the student union, 
and student societies.” While it is hard to obtain definitive figures for the 
number of student cadres in various universities, there were in 2013 around 
2,000 student cadres among Tsinghua University’s 15,000 undergraduate stu- 
dents.” According to a survey conducted among 3,000 students in 30 or so 
universities, 38.5 percent participated in student societies and 25.5 percent 
volunteered for the student union.** 

As mentioned in the previous chapter, student cadres permeate the Chi- 
nese education system starting from primary school. This experience, how- 
ever, takes a new meaning in college, as explained by a high school staff mem- 
ber I interviewed: 


In middle or high school, we select as student cadres the ones who have good 
grades, are well-behaved, and not afraid to speak in public. We avoid boister- 
ous ones. The students are mostly concerned with exams and not especially 
focused on such activities. Still, no one says no to the teacher. In universities it 
is different: they volunteer and then have to come up with their own activities 
to organize.” 


This changes when they go to university. During the first weeks of the aca- 
demic year, student counselors and student leaders advertise the student 
cadre positions in classes and dormitories to attract first-year students. They 
also directly target the new students they feel would make competent student 
cadres, based on their “eloquence” and “people skills” As a result of these 
recruitment efforts, many first-year students become student cadres. At 
Tsinghua University for instance, on average 50 percent of the 3,300 first-year 
students become student cadres. While such large numbers are not needed, 
the CYL pushes for extensive recruitment in the organizations it controls. 
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Because there are too many for the work at hand, most student cadres are 
only given trivial tasks, such as moving tables for an event. A lot of them find 
it uninteresting and give up quickly. Most first-year students also try differ- 
ent organizations all at once, and they only start focusing on one or two the 
following year.“ 

The situation evolves during the second year of college. Those who keep 
on as student cadres can rise in the hierarchy. In most universities, they must 
take short written tests regarding the organization and the university and 
must go through a recruitment interview.” The CYL and the student union 
are the organizations that offer the most positions for students, and therefore 
the most opportunities for advancement. The student union is fully staffed 
by students, apart from its office secretary, who is a CYL official hired by the 
university. When it comes to the CYL, in most universities the leaders at the 
university and faculty levels are professional officials, but lower positions are 
held by students. These various student cadre positions are presented hierar- 
chically in figure 3 below. This hierarchy is, however, not an official one and 
can change from one university to another. 

The few committed student cadres who remain active in their third and 
fourth years provide a pool of potential leaders for campus youth organi- 
zations. Among Tsinghua University’s third- and fourth-year students, for 
instance, only two hundred student cadres remain active in the CYL and the 
student union.“ Third-year students can, for example, be appointed by the 
faculty-level CCP to become CYL deputy secretary of their faculty. This is 
only possible if they are already CCP members. Another option is to head 
a department of the university student union or become chairperson of a 
faculty-level student union. While in that case being a CCP member is not 
mandatory, most of them are at least probationary members. The organi- 
zation’s chairperson selects university student union department directors, 
with the agreement of CYL officials. At the faculty level, the selection pro- 
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Fig. 3. Unofficial hierarchy of student cadres in the CYL and the student union. 


Source: This figure is based on a cross-analysis of interviews with university offi- 
cials and student cadres. The layers represent equality of rank from the cadres’ 
perspective. 


cess for the student union chairpersons varies around two primary mecha- 
nisms: appointment by the faculty CYL, or controlled elections.“ At Nanjing 
University, for instance, the foreign languages faculty organizes direct elec- 
tions for the student union chairperson. Both students and university staff 
members have the right to vote, yet, to guarantee staff control over the pro- 
cess, their votes count five times as much as the students: By contrast, in the 
history faculty the student union chairperson is appointed by the CYL. There 
used to be elections, but after a candidate whom the CYL did not support 
was elected by students and was accused by league officials of mismanaging 
activities, the process was changed. All in all, the CYL exerts much influence 
over the faculty-level student union. Candidates for these positions have gen- 
erally been student cadres for years and have good relationships with the 
faculty CYL officials.” 
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In their fourth year, only a handful of students remain cadres. They gen- 
erally get top positions in youth organizations, such as chairperson or deputy 
chairperson of the university-level student union. For these posts, the overall 
selection process is laid out by the All-China Student Federation’s charter. 
Every two years, a congress of student representatives is assembled. The dif- 
ferent faculties send representatives according to their size. The faculty-level 
student union chairpersons generally select them. The representatives select 
a Presidium (zhuxituan, JEW), composed of a chairperson and several 
deputy chairpersons, which manages the union for one year. A Standing 
Committee (changwu daibiao weiyuanhui, ti # {KAZ AS) is also formed, 
based on representatives sent from the different faculties. It supervises the 
union’s work before its next congress.“ The process appears systematic on 
paper, but it is less smooth in practice. Universities vary in the transparency 
of the election process. While the CYL screens the candidates, who in gen- 
eral must be CCP members, it also selects the winner in some universities, 
and the election only has a rubber-stamp function.” Even in cases where 
elections matter, student union congresses are assembled every two years 
while the union chairpersons rotate every year. Therefore, every two years, 
the union’s leadership is selected by the Student Union Standing Committee 
after a preselection by the CYL. 

Debates have emerged on how to democratize these selection processes, 
potentially coming back to the practice of the 1980s, when student union 
leaders were often directly elected by students.” Yet since 1989 only Sun Yat- 
Sen University in Guangzhou experimented with direct elections. An elec- 
tion was held in 2008, but the experience was not pursued nor reproduced as 
university officials judged it disturbing for campus life.” Overall, university 
officials, particularly the CYL, profoundly influence the selection process. 
They can prevent students seen as unreliable from becoming union leaders, 
including those who are critical of the university administration or simply not 
obedient enough. 
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Commitment Is Rewarded 


Why would one become a student cadre and care about advancement in the 
CYL or student union? Student cadres do not get a salary, and, as shown by 
Chen Feng’s story, it is a time-consuming activity that affects their studies 
and social life. They are also monitored continuously by CYL officials and 
go through intense screening. Pull factors include both elements linked to 
student cadres’ social background, as illustrated by the overrepresentation of 
children of officials among them, as well as the career-related incentives tied 
to this experience. The career advantages student cadres enjoy are particu- 
larly valuable in a highly competitive environment. The dismantlement of the 
job assignment system for university graduates in the 1980s,” and the expan- 
sion of the number of college students since the late 1990s, have led to a tight 
job market and massive unemployment among young graduates.” While in 
1999, the higher education system enrolled 8.8 million students, around 10.5 
percent of the age cohort, in 2014, this figure rose to 29 million, 30 percent of 
the cohort.™ In 2018, unemployment for graduates six months after they left 
university reached 26.4 percent.” 


Class, Social Circles, and Student Cadre Recruitment 


Urban middle- and upper-class students, and in particular children of offi- 
cials, are overrepresented among student cadres. According to a 2013 survey 
among university students, 19.7 percent of the sampled student cadres, for 8.4 
percent of students, were children of “public sector managers” (which only 
amounted to 2.1 percent of the total population that same year).*° The student 
cadres are a social elite within the already privileged minority that has access 
to university.” 
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The class background of student cadres reflects the elitist turn taken by the 
Chinese Communist Party. While peasants and workers accounted for more 
than 70 percent of the CCP’s membership in the 1950s, they now account 
for less than 35 percent;** the overrepresentation of children of officials is 
also a continuation of the Mao era. In the 1950s and 1960s, students adapted 
their strategies to the opportunities offered to them based on their officially 
defined class labels. Students with a “good” class background—meaning over- 
all the children of officials, soldiers, peasants, or workers—tended to maxi- 
mize their political advantage and become student activists. This was espe- 
cially true for cadres’ children, who were the most privileged. Students from 
“bad” class backgrounds—broadly meaning the students with property-class 
origins—could generally not access the advantages of being an activist.” 

How do we explain, now that class labels do not dictate political mobil- 
ity anymore, the overrepresentation of children of officials among student 
cadres? The children of the urban elite, and in particular of public servants, 
are more likely to have aspirations and lifestyles that are aligned with the 
regime’s objectives.© Moreover, socioeconomically advantaged groups can 
convert their social advantages into political ones.® Yet the influence of one’s 
family background can be complex. According to my interviews, in Beijing’s 
best universities student cadres are primarily from business families with no 
background in the administration, or families of low and midlevel officials.” 

In the first case, their parents pushed them in that direction because they 
could develop valuable relationships for the family business if they became 
officials. In line with studies stressing the transmission of social capital within 
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families between generations that go into politics and others that go into 
business,° becoming a student cadre can be a substitute way to acquire polit- 
ical capital for those who did not directly inherit it. In the second case, their 
choice is nurtured by the family’s taste for politics and by family connections. 
Echoing studies about political ambition in other contexts,™ pre-existing net- 
works open opportunities that plausibly enhance the incentive for becoming 
a student cadre, understood as a first step toward officialdom. The student 
cadre experience becomes akin to a consecration process for young people 
already socially predisposed to become part of the political elite. Such pro- 
cesses are central in converting heirs to their heritage and reproducing social 
and political inequalities. 

By contrast, the children of high-level officials tend not to become stu- 
dent cadres, either because they do not need this experience, as they can 
rely on their parents’ network, or because they are bored with politics and 
use their family’s influence to go into business.” Jia Ruixue et al. have shown 
that children of officials can use their parents’ standing to become rich in the 
private sector.” 

Beyond class and family background, friends and roommates are also 
crucial in the students’ choice to become cadres. Students construe entry 
into the student union or the CYL as a collective experience and mutually 
reinforce each other's determination. The friends they make in their dormi- 
tories are central in that regard. As Dingxin Zhao has highlighted, the dense 
dormitory environment can be crucial in the spread of political ideas and in 
the organization of students around their most charismatic roommates.” A 
student cadre I interviewed explained how he started on this path in Peking 
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University with two of his roommates. One of them was very charismatic 
and pulled the two others in that direction. During their third year, they even 
considered running together for student union elections. In case of victory, 
the most charismatic one would have become the student union chairman 
and the others deputy chairpersons. Yet because he was too outspoken and 
would openly criticize the student union’s functioning, CYL officials doubted 
his obedience and discouraged him from running.” While the CYLs tight 
grip on the student union killed these students’ initiative in the bud, this case 
illustrates the collective aspect of the student cadre experience. 


Institutionalized Clientelism on Campus 


Beyond social pull factors, students become cadres also to obtain material 
perks. As brokers between students, officials, and professors, they have easier 
access than other students to university resources, from scholarships to grad- 
uate programs. They meet with staff members regularly to discuss activities 
or university policies. Through these meetings, staff members can provide 
student cadres with information about fellowships or field trips before it is 
made public. As they often rely on student cadres for administrative tasks, 
staff members also tend to channel such grants or trips toward them to return 
the favor and reward their commitment.” Their relationships with university 
staff members are probably the most critical resource student cadres gain 
from this experience. According to a survey among university students from 
Beijing, relationships with university staff members are perceived as the most 
important when looking for a job, even more than family ties.” 

Besides these partial relationships, student cadres are at the center of 
an institutionalized reward system. They have, for example, more chances 
than other students to receive personal awards. Many such prizes exist in 
various organizations in China. In universities, generalist awards include, for 
instance, the “three goods students” award and the “excellent student” award. 
They reward a student’s academic achievements but also moral standing and 
involvement in the school. Volunteering as a student cadre is a critical cri- 
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terion in the selection process. Moreover, specific prizes reward students 
based on their political activities. They can be granted to “excellent Commu- 
nist Youth League members” or “excellent student cadres” These awards are 
given at the faculty and university levels, but also at the local and national 
ones. The national-level awards are the most prestigious ones.” These prizes 
can be decisive in the selection to graduate school, and, more broadly, they 
are a positive element on a resume. 

Student cadres also have a considerable advantage in the direct admission 
to graduate school system (baoyan, (Rf). This scheme, created in the 1980s, 
allows some students to enter graduate programs directly, bypassing the 
extremely competitive National Graduate Entrance Examination for gradu- 
ate schools; in 2021, it attracted more than 3.7 million candidates.” Most of 
the direct admissions to graduate school occur within a faculty, but the best 
students sometimes can apply for a graduate program in another one. The 
lists of directly admitted students must be approved by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, but universities select the candidates internally according to their own 
procedures. In that process, all universities give weight to the candidates’ par- 
ticipation in political activities on campus.” 

There are two main types of direct admissions to graduate school. The 
first one is chiefly based on the students’ academic performance, evalu- 
ated through their grades and often an exam internal to the university. This 
includes the “social practice” grade, which reflects the student’s involvement 
in university activities and is delivered in most universities by faculty-level 
CYL officials. CYL officials can use this mechanism to favor student cadres.”° 
A student I interviewed who had the best overall grades in his cohort almost 
did not get selected for the direct admissions to graduate school because the 
CYL official in charge gave him the worst grade in social practice. He wanted 
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to keep the slot for a student cadre with whom he worked closely. Professors 
had to raise the issue to higher-level university officials in order to allow this 
student to obtain a better social practice grade and get admitted.” 

The second type of direct admissions to graduate school relates specifi- 
cally to “student work” and is, therefore, especially relevant to student cad- 
res. The students are still selected according to their academic performance 
(while the standards are lower than for the other form of direct admissions, 
they must not have failed any class for instance), but most importantly based 
on their political involvement on campus. The selection process is opaque 
and, while not stated explicitly, it is in practice reserved for student cadres.’ 
Generally, the students who go through the “student-work direct admissions 
to graduate school” do not start graduate studies directly. They first must 
work for some time. 

At Peking University, for example, two options are available: to serve 
for around two years as a student counselor, or to work for a year or so as 
a schoolteacher or local official in an underdeveloped region.” Some stu- 
dents prefer the second option as they can get on with the graduate pro- 
gram more quickly. My interviewees, however, underlined that staying on 
campus as a student counselor for two years was overall the most preferred 
option. Some students are not comfortable living for a year in a foreign and 
modest environment. More strategic students also want to stay on campus 
to strengthen their network within the university. As student counselors they 
are, indeed, in an excellent position to meet university leaders, and many of 
them manage to keep their job in parallel to their graduate program. These 
two years of working experience are also precious for students who want to 
take the civil service exam: two years of grassroots level work are required 
for most civil servant positions.*° The choice between these two options also 
depends on the officials in charge of the selection process. The first type of 
“student-work direct admissions to graduate school,’ which implies staying 
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on campus for two years, is supervised by the university CYL. Student cadres 
who have strong ties with university-level CYL officials, such as university 
student union leaders, are therefore favored. The university’s Student Work 
Department manages the second type. This department manages the student 
counselors, who populate the faculties, and is hence mostly in contact with 
the faculty-level student cadres.*' 

Repeated scandals have led to a gradual decrease in the number of 
“student-work direct admissions to graduate school’ Especially at Peking Uni- 
versity after a 2009 blog post criticized the opaqueness of these admissions. It 
underscored that some of the best students in Peking University’s economics 
faculty did not get admitted, while two mediocre students did. More impor- 
tantly, these students had failed several classes, which should have prevented 
them from being eligible. The blogger explained this preferential treatment by 
the family background of the two students in question. They were both chil- 
dren of city-level officials, and one of them was personally close to the Peking 
University leadership. The two students also had meaningful experiences as 
student cadres. The authorities quickly deleted the blog post, but during the 
36 hours it was online it was viewed 120,000 times.” Before this scandal, 
Peking University did not follow the Ministry of Education’s quota regard- 
ing these admissions. This case pushed the university to abide by them and 
limit recruitments. While in 2009 around a hundred students were recruited 
through the “student-work direct admissions to graduate school, fewer than 
fifty have been enrolled through this channel between 2010 and 2015." In 
most universities, “student-work direct admissions to graduate school” now 
amounts to one or two students per cohort in each faculty.** While it has 
decreased in scale, selection to graduate school based on political activism 
can still be found throughout the country. 

Political selection criteria to enter graduate school encourage students to 
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become student cadres. As Chen Wei, a Renmin University professor who 
wrote extensively on the student cadre system, puts it: “Some students have 
very little interest in student work, but as they reflect on the potentiality of a 
superior grade to enter a graduate program without taking an exam, they join 
the student union? 

When this incentive disappears, the number of student cadres declines. 
There are, for instance, only a few student cadres in Peking University’s Yuan- 
pei College, which functions similarly to a liberal arts college with no grad- 
uate program and therefore no direct admissions. Faculties that offer grad- 
uate programs have by contrast many more student cadres.*° This favored 
selection for graduate school is the main advantage student cadres obtain on 
campus. Yet being a student cadre also positively impacts career prospects 
beyond the university walls. 


A Valuable Experience for Admission to the Party 


Student cadres can become CCP members more easily than can their class- 
mates, as involvement in party-related organizations is valued in the selec- 
tion process.*’ This is particularly important as CCP membership is crucial 
in obtaining a position in the party-state bureaucracy or a state-owned enter- 
prise (SOE). More broadly, CCP members earn on average better salaries 
than nonmembers.* 

The process to become a CCP member is long and selective. Candidates 
must first express in writing their desire to become members to the rele- 
vant party branch, in their class for instance. They also need two letters of 
support from CCP branch members. If the candidates are CYL members, 
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the letters generally come from their CYL branch leaders.* As Chen Feng’s 
story, detailed at the beginning of this chapter, illustrates, this phase is highly 
dependent on the candidates’ relationships with the members of their CCP 
branch. 

After that first stage, the recruits become “activists entering the party’ 
They must then prove their commitment during a one-year trial period. They 
participate in the party branch’s activities and follow party classes. They also 
regularly submit self-assessment reports to the CCP branch secretary. A cou- 
ple of CCP branch members gather information about the activists and their 
social circles to evaluate their political reliability. After a year, a vote is orga- 
nized in the CCP branch to determine if the activists can become “proba- 
tionary members.’ The probationary members have the right to participate in 
CCP branch meetings, but not to vote. After a maximum period of one year, 
another vote takes place for them to become full members. The probationary 
members generally become full members at the end of the process, unless 
they commit major mistakes or fail to participate regularly in the branch’s 
activities.” 

While being a student cadre is a positive factor for gaining admission to 
the party, inversely CCP membership quickly becomes crucial to rise in the 
student cadre hierarchy, as explained in the next chapter. Being a student 
cadre and a CCP member are two mutually reinforcing political commitment 
processes. 


A Valuable Asset on the Job Market 


Another incentive to becoming a student cadre is that potential employ- 
ers value this experience. A 2009 survey showed that student cadres had a 
much higher “success rate” than other students: after graduation, 91.2 per- 
cent of them secured a job or enrolled in a graduate program, compared 
to only 53.2 percent of the other students. Student cadres were also more 
likely to find high-level jobs, particularly in the public sector.” As an SOE 
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manager explained: “Good grades are not enough to be recruited. An expe- 
rience as student cadre is valued because they are generally more efficient at 
their work. They have worked in teams before, organized activities, and have 
learned how to speak in public. They also have already encountered issues 
like the ones they could be confronted with on the job’”” Most student cadres 
think that this experience develops their skills, which is among the first rea- 
sons they mention for becoming cadres. The way they put it in interviews is 
that they learn to be “eloquent” as they regularly talk to officials and convince 
their fellow students to participate in the activities they organize. They also 
put forward their “organizational” and “coordination” skills developed while 
organizing activities or raising funds. An essential role of the student union is, 
in fact, to find external funding for extracurricular activities. In areas where 
universities are numerous, such as the Haidian District in Beijing, firms are 
highly solicited. As a result, students must be convincing to attract funding. 
They also often rely on personal or family relationships to get what they want, 
further developing their networking skills.” 

Student cadres also have access to unique professional opportunities. In 
some universities, the CYL helps them find short-term internships in local- 
level governments during vacations.” The national “Plan for the training of 
university student cadres 2006-2010” organized for ten thousand student 
cadres to be sent to do such internships at the local level over these five 
years.” In addition to internships, companies regularly contact universities 
to scout for potential recruits among graduating students. This process often 
goes through the CYL, which tends to put forward student cadres.” 

Student cadres are also in an excellent position to be recruited as uni- 
versity staff members when they graduate. They have experience in student 
work and contacts within the university. Some have close relationships with 
university officials, and the recruitment process is sometimes skewed in their 
favor. While it is mandatory to advertise these positions openly, the recruit- 
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ment criteria can become so precise that only one or two student cadres fit 
the requirements. These opportunities are, however, highly competitive, as 
the number of graduates “staying on campus” (liuxiao, AXX) is limited and 
has decreased in the past years. At Peking University, only fourteen students 
could do it by 2013, while around forty a year were previously selected. At 
Nanjing Normal University, the number shrank from fourteen in 2011 to 
five in 2015. This is mainly due to limited turnover, itself provoked by rising 
unemployment on the job market.” 


A First Step toward Officialdom 


In the end, it is when joining the civil service that student cadres are the 
most favored. Specific programs give them a unique advantage, and in par- 
ticular three schemes I will now review: the “assigned graduates” system, the 
“university graduate village official” framework, and the “plan for university 
graduates voluntary service to the West” Chinese scholars present these pro- 
grams as ways to limit the pressure on the job market by providing selected 
graduates with exceptional opportunities.” Being all directed, explicitly or 
implicitly, toward student cadres, they encapsulate the unique advantages 
cadres have when joining the civil service, and they highlight that this selec- 
tion is largely based on political grounds rather than academic ones. 


1. The “assigned graduates” system (xuandiaosheng, isVilE) is a specific 
recruitment channel into the civil service, reserved for student cadres. This 
system allows new graduates to enter a trainee program that sends them to 
a grassroots position, such as CYL secretary of a township, for a few years 
before being promoted quickly in the administration. Such programs have 
been developed since the 1980s as part of the party’s rejuvenation policy, 
and were institutionalized after 2000.” A 2018 document went one step fur- 
ther in structuring the program, re-emphasizing its formative aspect with 
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the inclusion of compulsory training sessions, and limiting the number of 
recruits to 20,000 a year.’ 

The “assigned graduates” system is an alternative channel to become a 
civil servant. Candidates must take written and oral exams set up by the CCP 
Organization Department at the provincial or city level. While similar in con- 
tent, focusing on public affairs and one’s ability to articulate their view based 
on a provided text passage, this exam is seen as less competitive than the civil 
service one. It also offers better prospects for promotion.’ Between 2000 
and 2014, 200,000 graduates have been through this program.” The number 
of yearly recruits has since been standardized, and around 10,000 graduates 
were recruited through this channel in 2018.'° 

This recruitment channel differs from the civil service exam in several 
ways. First, individual requirements are more specific. Beyond additional cri- 
teria linked to specific positions, one only needs to be less than 35 years old 
(40 for postgraduate degree holders) and have a higher education degree to 
take the civil service exam. By contrast, “assigned graduates” must be recent 
university graduates, at least probationary CCP members, and have volun- 
teered as student cadres. Second, these positions are generally reserved for 
“221 project” university students (which include the 100-odd best higher 
education institutions in the country). In fact, following Tsinghua Univer- 
sity, which initiated this program in 2009, elite universities have in past 
years signed agreements with local governments so they accept in priority 
their students. Third, they have to be recommended by their university’s 
CCP committee, which is not necessary for civil service exam candidates.’ 
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Fourth, these graduates are generally sent for a short time to grassroots lead- 
ing positions, as a village leader or local CYL secretary for example, either 
before taking up the job they were recruited for, if they lack such experience, 
or later on as a training exercise. Fifth, they are directly managed by the pro- 
vincial- or city-level Organization Departments, rather than at the level of 
the recruiting units, and are explicitly considered as “reserve cadres” for local 
political leadership.!°° Chapter 6 expands on the notion of reserve cadre. 
Despite its attractiveness, graduates underline the drawbacks of this pro- 
gram. It can be quite a “reality shock” for them when they get to a grassroots- 
level position in a remote province, and they might have difficulty adjusting 
to it.” Moreover, it is not always a channel toward high office despite the 
students’ expectations, which creates some frustration. As an interviewee put 
it: “It is a risky bet. You get to a grassroots position for a couple of years, and 
eventually, if you perform, you might be promoted. But this is not a done 
deal. You need connections to be sure to be promoted when you come back 
from the local level: you need a string to pull you back. The relationships 


developed as a student cadre are important in that regard?" 


2. Another program aims at sending young graduates to grassroots posi- 
tions for training: the “university graduate village official” framework (daxue- 
sheng cunguan, KŽÆ} E). Similar programs have existed since the 1990s, 
but it was formalized in 2009. While the program is not restricted to student 
cadres, a 2009 document explicitly stated that the main targets are the CCP 
members under 30 and the “excellent student cadres”’” Applicants take an 
exam supervised by the CCP Organization Department in order to become 
local village officials for two to three years." 

This program is only short-term, and they are not considered civil ser- 
vants. Still, the experience can be rewarding for young graduates, as it is val- 
ued when applying to graduate programs. It can also be particularly enticing 
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to those who want to pursue a career in the administration, as it provides 
them with the two years of required grassroots experience.'! From 2008 to 
2014, 248,000 “university student village officials” were recruited. Among 
them, 92,000 (36.9 percent) later became civil servants." This program 
has, however, been fading away since 2018, as the short-term nature of the 
assignments led to frustrations on the side of the graduates and the village 
authorities.1 


3. A third program follows a similar pattern of sending young graduates 
as trainees in smaller localities: the “plan for university graduates voluntary 
service to the West” (daxuesheng zhiyuan fuwu xibu jihua, KAGE EARS 
PERRET). It was launched in 2003 by the CYL as part of its broader objec- 
tive of promoting voluntary service." Under this program, graduates must 
take an exam organized by the CYL, and, if successful, they are sent for one 
to three years to underdeveloped areas in western parts of the country. In 
contrast to the two other schemes I described, this is a volunteering program 
and not an actual job, even though recruits are financially compensated for 
their service.'!* 

The “plan for university graduates voluntary service to the West” is very pop- 
ular; between 2003 and 2022, 410,000 students participated in it." This experi- 
ence is indeed a plus when applying to graduate programs,'”’ and it can also count 
as the two years of working experience needed to apply to most civil servant 
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positions.” Similar programs have also been developed at the local level starting 
in the 2000s.” Like the “university student village official” framework, the “plan 
for university graduates voluntary service to the West” is not explicitly directed 
toward student cadres, but the selection is managed by the CYL and having expe- 
rience as a student cadre is highly valued in the recruitment process.’ 


To Reap Benefits at Home or Study Abroad? 


Working as student cadres pays off, especially if they wish to become offi- 
cials. As one put it herself: “Because they do not want to waste their expe- 
rience, they look for a job as an official’”’ As a result, this experience can 
lead them to reconsider other paths that they may have contemplated, such 
as going abroad for further study. For many young Chinese, studying abroad 
has become an attractive pathway to high-quality educational opportunities 
and potentially gaining a competitive edge in the domestic job market. Since 
the 2000s, enrollment in foreign universities, especially American ones, has 
increased rapidly.’ Like we have seen with Chen Feng at the very beginning 
of this chapter, many of the student cadres I interviewed struggled with this 
dilemma between potential opportunities abroad and the risk of losing what 
they built in their alma mater. 

Some solved this tension by going abroad only for a short time, for exam- 
ple a one-year master’s program. Such an experience can increase their com- 
petitiveness in the job market,’*’ and they will not lose the social capital they 
cultivated as student cadres.'* By getting involved with Chinese student 
organizations abroad, which can have strong ties with the party-state through 
local consulates,’ they can also develop new connections that might prove 
valuable back in China. 
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Longer stays abroad are riskier, as not only the relationships students 
developed might fade away, but students also might be perceived, by peers 
and potential employers, as politically unreliable. While the effect of studying 
abroad is in reality much more complex—many opinion surveys have shown 
that the longer students stay abroad, the better their view of China'”°—student 
cadres often feel that after a long experience abroad they could be perceived 
as contaminated by foreign values, making it harder for them to join the civil 
service, especially in sensitive fields such as foreign affairs or national securi- 
ty.’ This echoes the party-state’s discourse on foreign subversion. Overseas 
students are presented as easy targets for ideological manipulation,’* and 
officials whose immediate families live abroad, also known as “naked officials” 
(luoguan, *#'B), are said to be at risk of defecting or using their overseas con- 
nections to facilitate corrupt behavior!” 

Since I finished my fieldwork, this atmosphere of distrust has only wors- 
ened. The changing international context, particularly tenser US-China rela- 
tions, has put Chinese students in Western countries in a difficult position. 
Abroad they are increasingly suspected of being CCP agents.'* In 2018 for 
instance, the Trump administration imposed restrictions on students visas 
to limit the risk of espionage and intellectual property theft.!*! They also face 
pressure from Chinese media to be vocal patriots!” and can be prosecuted 
when returning home for publicly criticizing the party-state.'** This political 
context, together with the difficulties created by the COVID-19 pandemic, 
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led to a decrease in applications to study abroad and an increased interest in 
state-sector jobs, seen as a safer choice.'** Against this background, becoming 
a student cadre can be a wise bet. 

Allin all, as Pierre Bourdieu put it, “the institution invests in the ones who 
invest in it’! Being central to the student-management apparatus, student 
cadres are rewarded for their commitment through both informal perks and 
formalized incentives. This creates a self-reinforcing process where students 
who because of social and individual factors could be interested in civil ser- 
vice in the first place, volunteer in youth organizations, and the sunk invest- 
ment in this experience further commits them to pursue a career as party- 
state officials. We will see in the following chapters that this is a long process 
and “student cadre” is not a status one can win once and for all. The com- 
mitment student cadres develop over the years, the relationships they build, 
and the status they obtain within their school define how the experience will 
influence their future. This overall experience highlights the centrality of both 
material and nonmaterial incentives in explaining the regime’s attractiveness 
for young recruits. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Student Leaders as a Rogue Minority 


I interviewed Lei Lan (the name has been changed) in a café at Sichuan 
Normal University. After receiving an undergraduate degree in law, she had 
started a master’s program in Marxism. Lei Lan had been a student cadre 
since college, an experience that impacted both her social circles and ambi- 
tions. Then a student counselor on campus, and thinking about pursuing a 
career as a party-state official, this is how she presented her trajectory: “I 
progressively decided to do that. I first had the opportunity to rise in the 
ranks as a student cadre and it appeared as a way to open doors, even though 
I am from a mediocre university. Then one thing led to another, and I really 
like what I do now’! 

In her first year of college, Lei became a class leader. At that point, her 
class’s student counselor, with whom she had a good relationship, suggested 
she became a low-level student cadre in the university CYL. She saw that 
as an opportunity to gain prestige within the school. Lei served as a junior 
administrator for the CYL and regularly interacted with the university’s CYL 
staff, including its secretary. It proved to be a helpful platform and allowed 
her to be appointed to various positions within the university CYL and the 
student union during her second and third years. As a fourth-year student, 
she became the university’s student union chairwoman. She was appointed 
by the CYL secretary, whom she knew quite well by then. As she put it, “stu- 
dent union elections are not very transparent in this university”? She had 
become the most highly ranked undergraduate student cadre in the uni- 
versity. Lei came across as a confident young woman in our conversation, 
and she stressed how this trajectory as a student cadre was instrumental in 


1. Student cadre, interview, Sichuan Normal University, 6 December 2014. 
2. Student cadre, interview, Sichuan Normal University, 6 December 2014. 
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changing the way she presented herself, less as a quiet straight-A student and 
more as a campus leader. 

As the student union chairwoman of one of the province's top universi- 
ties, Lei entered the leadership teams of the Sichuan Province Student Feder- 
ation and the All-China Students’ Federation (ACSF). Student leaders from 
the best schools in a province automatically make up the leadership of the 
provincial federation, and similarly at the national level. As a Student Feder- 
ation leader, Lei regularly participated in activities with student leaders from 
the province and the whole country. She was invited to a training program 
organized by the ACSF, which consisted of a week of courses at the Central 
Party School and group trips to “red” sites linked to the party’s revolutionary 
history. Group trips are an intense bonding experience for student cadres, 
and she remained in contact with most of the program’s two hundred partici- 
pants. After graduation, she again took part in this training program, but this 
time as an organizer. She was an intern for the summer at the central CYL’s 
Student Affairs Department, which manages these activities. 

After that summer, she went back to Sichuan Normal University and 
became a student counselor in parallel to her master’s studies. She under- 
scored that contrary to other universities, it is rare in hers to have gradu- 
ate students as counselors, who are generally full-time staff members. This 
opportunity stemmed from her previous experiences as a student cadre. 
When we met, she was thinking about finding a job in the university after 
graduation, and as a party-state official after that. 

Becoming a student leader is a gradual process, one that potentially cul- 
minates with important positions in the student union or the CYL on cam- 
pus. Those who secure these positions during their last years of college are 
the most invested and have usually been student cadres since their first year. 
This chapter focuses on these student leaders, high-ranked student cadres 
in the CYL and the student union, to understand how their years as student 
cadres contribute to strengthening a commitment to a political career. The 
more they invest, the less likely they are to change paths since it would mean 
losing their previous investment. The social aspects of the student cadre 
experience, the transformation of their social circles and roles, is a key feature 
of this investment. They mix less and less with students who have not chosen 
the same path and they develop ties with other student cadres and officials. 
In addition to personal connections, the social role and status student lead- 
ers embody further shape their political commitment process. They adopt 
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certain behaviors and styles to make their “party spirit” visible to others and 
present themselves as officials in the making. This can be seen negatively by 
other students and contributes to setting them apart from their peers. 


Student Leaders’ Narrowing Social Circles 


During the four years of college, student cadres’ social circles progressively 
narrow as only a handful stick to this path for that long. Several hundred 
freshmen join the university student union every year in large institutions 
such as the universities I studied. Fewer than a hundred are still part of the 
organization during their second year, and fewer than twenty remain among 
third- and fourth-year students. While for first-year students joining the stu- 
dent union can be a way to meet new people and widen one’s social circle 
on campus, this is less and less true as years go by. Student cadres spend 
most of their time either together or with university officials. They participate 
in many coordination meetings, which take up most of their time outside 
classes. University student union leaders, for example, interact among them- 
selves every day, and meet at least once a week with CYL officials to keep 
them informed of their activities and discuss access to university resources.’ 

Most of my interviewees stressed that their commitment to their job as 
student cadres substantially impacted their friendly and romantic relation- 
ships. Between the management of the activities and the recurrent meet- 
ings, they have little time for socializing outside their organizations. As a 
result, some relationships fade away, especially with people who are not stu- 
dent cadres. They tend to pursue romantic relationships among cadres or to 
remain single during college. The issue is so widespread that it has become 
a matter of concern for the CYL, which publishes articles on “single student 
cadres.’ A 2015 publication, for instance, put forward how hard it is for stu- 
dent cadres to develop romantic relationships as their task absorbs them. It 
stressed that student cadres must be fully committed to their position and be 
ready to cancel plans at the last minute if their superiors require them. This 
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November 2014. 
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article attempted to reassure student cadres about their personal situation by 
underlining how common this phenomenon is.* 

Susan Shirk has noted that activists in the Mao era were cautious about the 
people with whom they spent time. They could not afford to be seen as close 
to politically unreliable people, politically backward students for instance.” To 
a certain extent, this is still the case with student cadres in the post-Mao era. 
It is not uncommon for them to stop spending time with fellow students to 
preserve their reputation among campus officials.° Similar phenomena have 
been described regarding young activists in other contexts. Focusing on con- 
temporary youth political organizations in France, Lucie Bargel has stressed 
how friendship and romantic relationships take on a political meaning, as 
socializing within the organization is held as proof of one’s loyalty to it.” In 
the Chinese case, this phenomenon is strengthened by the many activities 
organized for student cadres, in particular training programs or group trips 
that reinforce the bonds between them, as Lei Lan’s story illustrates. 


Training Programs and Selective Sociability 


Training programs for student cadres became increasingly common after 
the 1989 student movement and its repression. The government published a 
“Document 16”8 on the issue in 2004 and put in place two years later a “Plan 
for the training of university student cadres (2006—2010).” As part of this 
plan, the central CYL launched in 2007 the “Training program for young 
Marxists” (qingnian Makesi zhuyi zhe peiyang gongcheng, 48°F Both La 
49" LZ). It set up a multilevel training structure, including ideological and 
practical elements, chiefly targeted at student cadres as well as CYL members 
and young people in the process of joining the party in state firms, villages, 
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and social organizations. The program currently trains 200,000 students per 
year,” and by the end of 2021, nearly three million people had taken part." 

At the university level, the “Training program for young Marxists” deep- 
ened what had already existed since the 1980s. Taking Peking University as an 
example, it established a CYL school in 1982, when Li Keqiang, former Pre- 
mier of the PRC, was the university's CYL secretary. The CYL school orga- 
nized training sessions for student cadres, as well as military drilling starting 
from 1988.” The training was further intensified after the publication of the 
2004 Document 16. It led to the creation in 2005 of the “Peking University 
student union backbones training school,’ a training program the CYL orga- 
nizes five times a year for 100-odd student leaders.’ 

The Peking University CYL also initiated in 2006 the “Student backbones 
training camps,’ which bring together around sixty student leaders for a one- 
week group trip. While in the beginning, the students were sent to train in 
a military camp," it quickly turned into educational trips focused on the 
development of the country and current policy initiatives. In 2008, for the 
thirtieth anniversary of the reform and opening policy, they visited Shenzhen 
in Guangdong Province, presented as a symbol of China’s recent transforma- 
tions. My interviewees who took part in this program described it as a good 
way to have fun with their classmates. It appeared to them more as a summer 
camp, where they could make friends, than an actual training program.” A 
CYL official in charge of similar group trips in Nanjing University stressed 
their leisurely nature and mentioned that they had to forbid alcohol as stu- 
dents would “drink too much and become unruly’ 

Similar programs can be found in most universities. For instance, Tsing- 
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hua established one in 2001 called “When you drink water, think of its source: 
serve society” (Yinshui siyuan fuwu shehui, WIKER IEA). Around 
thirty students from different cohorts are selected every year to join this 
three-year program. While it is not explicitly for student cadres, they make up 
most of the participants since the selection is made by student counselors and 
CYL officials, who regularly work with them. The program features several 
training sessions each term, as well as study trips with CYL officials during 
the vacations. In line with the 2006 national plan, this program developed in 
2007 a special section dedicated to student leaders.” Over these three years, 
the students get to know each other well.'* 

The “Training program for young Marxists” also entailed the creation of 
training programs at the national and provincial levels. It led to the establish- 
ment in 2007 of the “National university student backbones training school” 
Every year, the central CYL and the ACSF bring together the student union 
chairpersons from the 100 or so best universities in the country. The program 
is made up of a one-week training program at the Central CYL School and 
one or two weeks of study trip, generally to famous revolutionary sites. It also 
sometimes includes a trip abroad. The central CYL secretaries participate in 
the training, and students are accompanied by central CYL officials in their 
study trips.” For instance, during the program’s 2014—15 edition, 204 students 
participated in a one-week study session at the Central CYL School in Decem- 
ber 2014, and they had the opportunity to listen to Qin Yizhi, then CYL Central 
Committee first secretary and alternate member of the CCP Central Commit- 
tee, as well as other CYL leaders. In August 2015, the students, together with 
central and provincial CYL officials, spent eleven days in Jiangsu Province.’ 
This framework is reproduced at the provincial level; it brings together the stu- 
dent union leaders of the most highly ranked universities in the province.” 
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While provincial and national training programs might appear as a way 
for students to broaden their horizons, they further narrow their social cir- 
cles. They indeed spend the little free time they have, including their vaca- 
tions, with other cadres, and often with the same ones, as the student leaders 
who take part in the national programs are also generally invited to the pro- 
vincial and university ones.” 

During training sessions, student cadres are taught the basics of the 
contemporary Chinese approach to Marxism, and the party’s narrative on 
the country’s evolution. During the group trips, they are supposed to get a 
sense of the country’s diversity and develop an “affection toward the popular 
masses.” In addition to shaping their social circles, these training programs 
participate in standardizing how the cadres express themselves on political 
topics and more broadly cultivating their role as officials-to-be. 


Cultivating Their Party Spirit 


Through a first immersion in the world of officials, student cadres learn 
the rules of the political game, specific to the Chinese context, and what is 
expected from them as cadres. They also assimilate how to speak and behave 
as officials. Most importantly, they come to enjoy the status their position 
gives them on campus and distinguishes them from other students. 

The function played by student cadres on campus, at the center of the 
student management structure, as well as their constant interactions with 
university officials, give them special status within the student body. The 
selection process they go through and the titles they are granted by the uni- 
versity’s administration officially sanction this unique status. This “election 
effect”** marks that they have been initiated into the closed circle of cadres. 
This echoes what Jonathan Unger has described regarding student activists 
in the Mao era: as they joined the CYL, they were able to wear the badge and 
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learn the secrets of the organization, which provided them with prestige, set- 
ting them apart from the rest of the student body.” 

By cultivating a specific role on campus, student cadres develop the 
premises of an identity as party-state officials. Several of my interviews men- 
tioned how this experience gave them the feeling of being “like leaders” An 
academic I interviewed summarized it: “The student union is like a small 
government. They learn a lot about how to behave and speak like an official, 
how to exchange with superiors?” 

Interactions with university officials are crucial in this process. While 
student cadres are generally passive listeners in important university-level 
meetings, these meetings are an occasion for the student cadres to learn what 
is mainstream knowledge among officials, what are the usual topics of discus- 
sion, and what are the correct ways to address these issues. Student cadres 
are also invited to participate in informal gatherings with university officials. 
They take place in restaurants on campus or outside. In these settings, stu- 
dent cadres mimic their superiors, generally CYL officials. They learn where 
everybody should be seated depending on rank and what conversation and 
tone are proper, and they get used to officials’ drinking habits. They learn 
how to propose a toast, with whom, and in what order, depending on the 
respective ranks. Not used to drinking such amounts of alcohol in formal 
settings, students train themselves or find ways to limit the effects of alcohol: 
Some eat large quantities of yogurt before such dinners or use certain Chi- 
nese medicinal herbs to limit inebriation.” The drinking element is crucial for 
male cadres, who are expected to take part in these bonding practices, while 
female cadres tend to have a marginal role in these meetings, which, as we 
will discuss later, negatively affects their networking opportunities. 

Student cadres understand over the years how to present themselves 
within the frame of their role. As mentioned in the previous chapter, this 
can become useful when looking for a job. This is clear when student cad- 
res introduce themselves before an election. For instance, in a social media 
post listing the candidates for the Nanjing University Graduate Student 
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Union Presidium, the various contenders presented their accomplishments 
following formatted tables, in order to advertise their qualities and convince 
students to vote for them.” The selected categories were specific and were 
revealing of what is expected from student leaders: being experienced man- 
agers, good students, and efficient fund raisers. One of these tables is repro- 
duced in figure 4. 

The candidate’s formatted resume includes eight categories, starting from 
the top-left cell: 


e First, the number of positions she held at the various levels in the CYL 
and student union: she held six positions. 

e Second, the number of activities she organized personally at the faculty 
or university levels: she organized four. 

e Third, the number of appearances in media or social media platforms, 
within and outside campus: 600 appearances. 

e Fourth, the number of cultural or academic exchanges she participated 
in, in other parts of the country or abroad: she did one. 

e Fifth, the number of competitions won at the university level or above 
(provincial or central levels for instance): she won five. 

e Sixth, the number of prizes and awards, such as the “excellent student 

cadre award,’ that she received at the university level and above: she 

won twenty. 

Seventh, the amount of money she raised from outside donors for stu- 

dent union activities: 1,320,000 RMB. 

Finally, the number of research projects or papers she completed: 22. 


. 


. 


In this post, the candidates pictured themselves as overachieving students 
who have acquired much experience in the student union and the CYL and 
who ultimately can deliver. They stressed their ability to gather large amounts 
of money, as well as to organize events. Overall, they presented themselves 
more as efficient and well-trained cadres than actual student representatives. 
One could imagine that representatives would put forward the concessions 
they obtained from the administration or more broadly what they did in favor 
of students rather than highlighting their own achievements. 

Student cadres are also physically transformed by their experience in 
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Fig. 4. Candidate presentation for the Nanjing University Graduate Student Union 
Chairperson elections. Source: Nanjing University Student Union WeChat account, 
30 May 2014. 


youth organizations. Being part of an elite group implies a specific bodily 
hexis, certain behaviors and tastes that display one’s affiliation.” In the case 
of student cadres, those who remain on this path after several years and attain 
top positions start physically mimicking officials. It is, for instance, visible in 
the way student union election candidates present themselves in electoral 
handouts, such as the one reproduced in figure 5. 

Figure 5 depicts a master’s student running for the chairpersonship of a 
faculty-level graduate student union at Peking University. On the front page 
of the handout, he appears before Weiming Lake and its adjacent pagoda, 
symbols of Peking University. It is striking how he already looks like a party- 
state official, in contrast to most students who dress casually. He wears a 
white short-sleeved shirt with dark pants and belt, like almost every official 


” 
G 
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Fig. 5. Handout for the election campaign of a faculty-level graduate student union. 
Source: Handout gathered by the author (the candidate’s name has been removed). 


does in the summer. This parallel is apparent when looking at figure 6, a pic- 
ture of Xi Jinping visiting Peking University in 2012, a few months before he 
became the leader of the CCP. 

Coming back to figure 5, the text on the handout also reveals the way 
the student wants to advertise himself. Using four figurative expressions, he 
describes himself as the “product of his education” (chunfenghuayu, ME 
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Fig. 6. Xi Jinping (in the middle) visiting Peking University in 2012. Source: Ministry 


of Education website. 


PR), “embellishing things discreetly” (runwuwusheng, WHAE), “handling 
things delicately” (chushiyixi, 4h44), and “treating people with honesty” 
(dairenyicheng, ALLI). In the remaining text, he briefly presents himself 
as the current student union office director and further develops his qualities 
and how he will positively influence the organization’s future. Among oth- 
ers, he highlights that he is “responsible at heart” (zerenzaixin, TIETE Ù) 
as well as “diligent and tireless” (zizibujuan, AIXA). Overall, he depicts 
himself as an efficient, moral, and humble servant of the organization, just 
like a party-state official ought to be. 

The Chinese party-state has a certain tolerance for acting. During the Mao 
era, officials tended to believe that by performing acts and values deemed 
positive by the party, activists would eventually interiorize them.” The culti- 
vation of specific patterns of behavior was therefore emphasized as a way to 
show one’s “party spirit” (dangxing, ‘¥£). This notion emerged in the years 
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leading to the Yan'an rectification movement (1942—44) and was popularized 
through Liu Shaoqi’s famous lectures on “how to be a good communist.” In 
the context of its struggle against the Kuomintang, the CCP had to expand 
and ensure its members’ loyalty.” For Liu Shaoqi, their “party spirit” is firm 
when party members only have the party’s interests at heart.” Performance 
of this devotion to the organization is central, since from a party rectification 
perspective, correct language and behavior are the main proxies for loyalty.” 

The notion of party spirit was brought back after the Cultural Revolution, 
encapsulating the devotion that party members and officials must show to 
the organization and its leadership, with its ideological message and revo- 
lutionary mission becoming secondary.” It can hence be understood as the 
active display of one’s recognition of the CCP’s “organizational charisma,’ 
which according to Kenneth Jowitt is a key feature of Leninist parties and 
makes them worthy of loyalty and sacrifice from their members’ perspec- 
tive.” In fact, ideological devotion was not a topic of discussion for my inter- 
viewees. They never distinguished between “phony” and “genuine” cadres or 
activists, as was sometimes done in the Mao era,” nor between cynical stu- 
dent cadres and idealist ones. Most of my interviewees, being student cadres 
or university staff members, highlighted the career incentives linked to this 
experience without condemning it as an amoral goal. Rather than their moti- 
vations, what matters is the way they behave and display their commitment 
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to their role as student cadres and their organization. For people outside the 
cadres’ circles, this performance can, however, be perceived negatively, and 
student cadres often appear to their classmates as overplaying their role as 
officials-to-be. 


The “Bureaucratization” of Student Cadres 


Commitment is not costless. An article by Qi Fujuan stressed the time and 
energy deployed by student cadres. They confessed to being tired and over- 
whelmed with the abundance of what they saw as useless tasks. They reported 
having meetings every day of the week, lasting from one hour to much more. 
During the weekend, they had to prepare the activities for the coming week 
and advertise them. This is all seen by students as a waste of time that could 
potentially impact their studies.” Most respondents (65 percent) in an opin- 
ion survey of student cadres in the city of Qinhuangdao, Hebei Province, 
believed that their work as student cadres had a substantial impact on their 
academic studies.” The difficulty of managing both academic pressure and 
their workload as cadres is, therefore, a significant reason for student cadres 
to withdraw from their positions. Numerous student cadres renounce after 
a year or two, just before they would have to get more seriously involved in 
the student union.” 

According to my interviews, this is chiefly an issue for student leaders— 
the student union chairpersons and deputy chairpersons at the university 
level—but less so for most student cadres.” While they do not necessarily 
have major academic problems, student leaders rarely have the best grades 
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among a cohort. They spend a lot of time on the job and therefore study 
less. As stressed by an interviewee, “every student has to choose between 
being part of the academic or the political circles” on campus.® Rising in the 
university-level student union is particularly stressful. Pressure can quickly 
increase if one falls under the supervision of ambitious department directors 
who want to be candidates for the chairpersonship and push their subordi- 
nates to their limits to show their efficiency. For these reasons, numerous 
student cadres limit their ambition, as we have seen with Chen Feng’s story 
in the previous chapter. Instead of trying to become university-level student 
leaders at any cost, they aim for Student Union chairperson or deputy chair- 
person in their faculty, a less stressful and time-consuming position.“ 

Student cadres can also incur a reputational cost. In a survey conducted 
in three universities, most students (53.9 percent) held negative opinions 
about student cadres.” This is particularly true of student leaders, depicted 
as bureaucratic and corrupt by fellow students. They consider themselves as 
different from lay students and are disliked for it. They behave as a separate 
group, having their own social activities and not mixing with other students. 
Besides, most students envy their privileged access to grants or graduate pro- 
grams and consider it unfair. As an academic I interviewed summarized, 
“The student union is a bureaucracy that cares about its own and is not at the 
service of students. It is mainly at the service of officials?” 

According to a survey implemented in Qinhuangdao city, their bureau- 
cratic behavior is the main reason why ordinary students dislike student 
cadres. Like in other party-related organizations, hierarchy is firm within 
the student union. Students can rarely access the university student union 
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chairpersons directly; they are expected to contact them through their sub- 
ordinates and to show their respect when interacting with them. The chair- 
persons also easily give orders, without discussion, to other student cadres, 
sometimes unrelated to the organization, for instance asking subalterns to 
pick up and pay for their food or charge their phones.” The union’s strong 
hierarchy can also affect relationships with people outside the campus, as this 
anecdote illustrates: “There is a rigorous hierarchy within the student union. 
Once, the father of a freshman, a quite high-level official, invited for dinner 
my friend, who was 21 years old and a department director in the university’s 
student union. The official was very humble with him, as if he were his supe- 
rior, because he wanted him to take care of his son’”*° 

The “bureaucratization” of student cadres is also linked to their use of 
bureaucratic jargon. Language is a strong sign of one’s status on campus, and 
low-level student cadres often mention how their superiors tend to overper- 
form their role as officials by using a specific tone or expressions such as 
“service to the people” and “affection for the masses” Chen Wei, a professor 
at Renmin University who writes on the student union, describes one of his 
students who was “original and naive” at first and who started to have “the 
mouth full of bureaucratic jargon” once he became Student Union chairman.” 

The student cadres’ social image is similar to what has been described 
regarding the relationship between activists and non-activists in Mao-era 
schools. Anita Chan has noted that already in primary school, activists 
behaved in a patronizing manner toward other students, and were vilified 
for being arrogant and acting as the teachers’ pets.” In high schools, activists 
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were kept “at arm’s length” by other students, as Susan Shirk put it. Situated 
in between their professors and classmates, they generally took the profes- 
sors’ side, whose opinion could have direct impact on their future as activists, 
and were strongly disliked for it.” Jonathan Unger has also highlighted that 
while some student activists were perceived as more loyal to their classmates, 
their overall image was negative. Consequently, some students chose not 
to become activists because they did not want to be ostracized from their 
peers.” 

Like back then, being a student cadre today comes with a bundle of social 
costs. In addition to being portrayed as bureaucratic and university staff’s 
pets, student leaders are also perceived as corrupt by lower-level student cad- 
res and the broader student body. At Peking University, for instance, student 
union leaders are often described by other students as “gangsters” Such a 
low image is due to the corrupt practices sometimes associated with their 
positions. It is rumored that some student leaders accept different forms 
of petty corruption, such as getting invited for dinner, in order to speak in 
favor of a student to university officials. They can also be parochial, favor- 
ing students from their region over others.” Besides, rumors of vote buying 
surround the Peking University Student Union elections.” As a result, the 
student union has established rules to prevent voters from being bought with 
money or favors. During the campaign, candidates are not supposed to meet 
with representatives outside of the meetings set by the union, and the cam- 
paign budget has to be submitted to the union’s leadership. Nevertheless, the 
system is far from foolproof, and submitted budgets are rumored to be doc- 
tored.” Similar practices appear to also exist in other universities, but often 
on a lesser scale:® As developed in the next chapter, student union elections 
at Peking University are particularly competitive, creating more incentive for 
vote buying. 
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Student leaders are stigmatized for being arrogant, bureaucratic, and 
corrupt; other students see them as deviant. In his famous study of groups 
deemed as deviant, Howard Becker has shown how they learn to live with 
the stigma. At first, leisure activities and social interactions are essential to 
attract recruits. With time, the deviants’ social practices become increasingly 
different from those of other groups, and they learn to accept and value their 
difference. Their deviance becomes self-reinforcing.” 

In contrast to the groups studied by Becker, such as drug users, student 
cadres are not social outsiders and are in constant interaction with main- 
stream groups. They cannot isolate themselves from the students they are 
supposed to represent, and they regularly interact with them, even superfi- 
cially, while organizing extracurricular activities and taking part in campus 
life. These interactions can paradoxically strengthen the negative image of 
student cadres as they signal their difference from the wider group, which 
results in closer bonds among student leaders and with officials. Comparable 
to what Andrew Walder has described regarding activist workers, they are a 
“lightning rod for dissatisfaction” and have become the focus of all the stu- 
dents’ resentment toward officials. Walder has highlighted how, in Chinese 
factories in the Mao era, a minority of workers were given specific status as 
activists and derived benefits and privileges from their clientelist relation- 
ship with management. Their unique status was regularly marked in public, 
in meetings and documents, which progressively drew the antagonism of 
other workers. Like with Walder’s workers, the split between student cadres 
and other students is a direct consequence of the vertical links they develop 
with university officials, which provide them with unique perks and ulti- 
mately change their status and behavior. While making it socially costlier, the 
increased isolation of student cadres strengthens the importance they give to 
their specific role and status. In turn, the more they value their standing and 
publicly proclaim it, the more isolated they become. 

The transformation of the student social circles and roles is crucial in 
explaining their investment in the student cadre path and a future political 
career. Through this process, student cadres start to identify with the party- 
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state establishment by opposition to the student body. The narrow social ties 
they develop reinforce the recruits’ dedication, since choosing a different 
path would mean losing most of their friends and contacts. These are only the 
early steps in a long process of cadre cultivation. Still, it highlights how they 
learn early to embody the party’s organizational charisma, to perform their 
party spirit, and how it feeds their undogmatic commitment to the regime. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Sponsorship Networks in Elite Universities 


Liu Kai (this is his real name) started in 2003 his undergraduate studies in 
philosophy at Peking University. He was a perfect recruit for the university’s 
student union: He had been awarded several prizes by his home province of 
Henan as an excellent high school student and cadre and had already become 
a CCP member during his last year of high school.’ As part of the Student 
Union Culture Department, he helped organize massive events on campus, 
such as the very popular yearly singing competitions. He also got noticed 
by the university’s leadership for publishing articles on the history of Peking 
University’s student organizations.’ He therefore quickly rose in the student 
union’s hierarchy and became its chairman in 2005. He was appointed at 
the same time as the All-China Students’ Federation (ACSF) chairman. The 
ACSF chairpersonship changes every five years, alternating between Peking 
University’s and Tsinghua University’s student union chairpersons. Liu Kai 
hence became the most prominent student cadre in the country at the time.’ 

Using this experience as a springboard, Liu Kai has had, after graduation, 
a successful career in the party-state. His network has exerted a powerful 
influence over the student union since then. After college, Liu started in 2006 
a master’s program in Marxism and philosophy at Peking University. At the 
same time, he became the university’s CYL secretary’s assistant. After his 
graduate program, Liu became deputy secretary of the university's CYL. He 
then left the campus in 2010 to become CYL secretary of Chaoyang District 
in Beijing. A year later, he moved to Lingtai County in Gansu Province where 
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he was appointed, at 28 years old, the country’s youngest county leader. 
County heads have a unique place in the Chinese system. They are based in 
the lower echelons of the territorial administration hierarchy, which includes 
from top to bottom: the center, provinces, cities/prefectures, counties, and 
townships. Yet due to the high level of decentralization, they are key actors in 
the local implementation of public policies.’ 

Even after he left the Peking University Student Union, Liu Kai retained 
influence over it. As a critical player in the university’s CYL Committee, and 
thanks to his extensive network on campus, he held sway over the student 
union elections in the following years. He recruited potential candidates 
through personal ties and helped them get elected. My interviewees referred 
to his group as the “Henan clique,’ after Liu Kais home province. Between 
2007 and 2010, when Liu was working for the university CYL, he helped four 
chairmen from Henan get elected. Liu also helped another chairman to get 
elected in 2011 who was not from Henan but was introduced to him through 
a family friend.° Liu Kai became a crucial sponsor for ambitious student cad- 
res during this period, and he assisted most of his protégés in obtaining direct 
admissions to graduate school via the process described in chapter 2.’ 

The case of Liu Kai’s Henan clique illustrates how students’ opportunities, 
inside and outside the university, can be shaped by the personal ties they 
inherit or develop. Vertical sponsorship ties with student leaders and univer- 
sity officials prove indispensable to rise in the student union hierarchy, and 
they can become helpful to start a career as an official after graduation. The 
political importance of sponsorship relationships, including those developed 
in universities, is far from specific to China. Camp showed, for instance, how 
the support of a mentor was decisive in starting a political career under the 
Institutional Revolutionary Party regime in Mexico (1929-2000). The men- 
tor acted at the same time as a “recruiter,” a “networker” and a “socializer’ In 
addition to recruiting followers in universities, the mentor introduced them 
to influential friends and, ultimately, influenced the way they saw their own 
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future.® Similarly in the Chinese case, student cadres are embedded early on 
in political networks made of cumulative ties; the more student cadres rise in 
ranks, thanks to the support of an initial sponsor, the more they have access 
to additional avenues for networking. The student cadres are, as a result, 
offered unique professional opportunities upon graduation and can in turn 
become sponsors. 

How do these ties among student cadres and university officials trans- 
late into political networks? To study how these relationships unfold, I focus 
on China's two best universities, Peking University and Tsinghua University. 
Tsinghua University specializes in natural sciences and is often described as 
the cradle of the “red engineers” that have populated the party-state leader- 
ship in the post-Mao era.” Peking University is oriented toward social science 
and humanities, and is seen as more liberal as a historical center for stu- 
dent protests.° As we have seen in chapter 1, many top party-state officials 
have graduated from these two universities, which provide rich networking 
opportunities for their students.” Former PRC premier Li Keqiang and CCP 
Organization Department director Chen Xi, a former classmate of Xi Jinping, 
are for instance prominent players in the political networks I analyze in this 
chapter. 


Clientelism at Peking University 


In most universities, the CYLs influence over the student union forces ambi- 
tious student cadres to build strong ties with CYL officials. If they want to 
run for Student Union chairperson, they need the approval of the student 
union’s office secretary, who is a CYL official. CYL officials have the power to 
push aside candidates they do not favor. This happened to one of my inter- 
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viewees; according to him, the office secretary was bribed by his compet- 
itors to remove him from the race.” Yet situations rarely reach that point 
because CYL officials usually manage early in the process to convince the 
students they deem inappropriate for the position not to run. In addition 
to officials, potential candidates need to build support among the student 
body, and especially student cadres, if they want a chance to be elected. This 
is particularly true at Peking University, where student union elections are 
competitive, despite the CYL’s influence. While the election process is sim- 
ilar, my interviewees noted that it mainly rubberstamps the CYL’ choice in 
other elite institutions, such as Tsinghua University or Renmin University.” 


Controlled Student Union Elections and Coalition Building 


A detour via Peking University Student Union's organizational structure is 
necessary to understand the strategies student cadres develop to win elec- 
tions. Like other universities, the Peking University Student Union is com- 
posed of a school-wide congress of student representatives (quanxiao xue- 
sheng daibiao dahui, PREFANKAEKS), a standing committee (changwu 
daibiao weiyuanhui, 7 A{\RBRAS), and a presidium (zhuxituan, EIE 
Al). The congress meets once every two years to review the union’s work, 
amend the union’s charter, and select the new leadership. While it is the 
union’s most important organ on paper, its involvement in day-to-day affairs 
is limited. It mainly plays a role in selecting the student union’s leadership.’® 
It approves the standing committee members sent by the faculties, and takes 
part in the selection of the presidium. The congress is constituted of about 
300 representatives sent from the various faculties, based on their size.” The 
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faculties sending the most representatives are the Institute for Computer 
Science and Technology, and the Health Science Center. A sizeable medical 
school attached to Peking University since 2000, the Health Science Center 
has a specific status within the student union: it sends many representatives 
to the congress, and some leadership positions are reserved for its students. 
How representatives sent by the faculties are selected is opaque and varies 
from one faculty to another. They can be elected by the students or cho- 
sen directly by the faculty-level Student Union chairperson. In any case, they 
need to be approved by the faculty-level CYL secretary." 

As the congress is in session only once every two years, the union’s stand- 
ing committee oversees the union’s daily work. Each faculty sends one of the 
40 or so standing committee members. The faculty’s Student Union chair- 
person selects the representatives, with the agreement of the faculty’s CYL.” 
In most universities, the standing committee has mostly a secondary super- 
vision function: it ensures that the union’s leadership follows the rules estab- 
lished by its charter and audits the union’s expenses. At Peking University, 
the standing committee elects its own leadership, in parallel to the presidium, 
which gives it more weight.” It is composed of a standing committee presi- 
dent and two or three vice presidents, including at least one from the Health 
Science Center. This is a unique feature of this university.” But even at Peking 
University, the standing committee has only limited powers and does not 
manage the union’s activities. They can only investigate the union presidium’s 
activity reports. In case of disagreement, the university CYL is the final judge, 
but the presidium retains the most power overall.” 

The position of standing committee president was created in 1979 under 
pressure from Li Keqiang and his followers, the year when he ran for Peking 
University Student Union chairperson and lost. He became the first standing 
committee president. Most of my interviewees presented it as a political inno- 
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vation aimed at creating more checks and balances within the student union, 
pushed by students involved in the Democracy Wall movement (1978-79), 
which advocated for political reforms.” These were “quite democratic times” 
at Peking University, as one of my interviewees put it.” Some also underlined 
that it was a way to provide a springboard to this promising student who 
had not been elected as union chairman.” As we will see, Li Keqiang in fact 
relied on the CCP’s youth organizations to climb the party-state hierarchy 
with great efficiency. 

The student union presidium actually runs the organization. It comprises 
a chairperson and around six deputy chairpersons, including at least one 
from the Health Science Center. The presidium manages the various union 
departments that oversee routine work, such as propaganda or cultural 
affairs.” The different faculties suggest candidates for the presidium. They 
need to have previous experience as student cadres, and they are generally at 
least probationary CCP members. Their overall grades need to remain above 
a minimum level, and they cannot have failed any classes. According to my 
interviews, the required academic level is not hard to achieve, as more than 
80 percent of the students reach such grades. Presidium members are elected 
every year through a complex system that alternates between “big elections” 
on the years the congress is gathered, and “small elections” when it is not. 
Every two years a “big election” takes place. It is organized in two rounds. 
During the first round, the congress and the standing committee select about 
seven people. They constitute the presidium. During the second round, the 
standing committee members choose a chairperson from among the newly 
elected members of the presidium. The six or so others become deputy chair- 
persons. A “small election” is organized when the congress is not assembled. 
In that case, the standing committee members vote in the two rounds, select- 
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ing first the presidium and then the chairperson. In both cases, the presidium 
appoints, at a later stage, the department directors.”** 

There are generally around fifteen candidates for the union’s presidium, 
and they campaign actively. The candidates put up posters on campus, dis- 
tribute handouts introducing themselves and their objectives, and give cam- 
paign speeches in front of students. Candidates often organize in teams to 
maximize the chances of having at least some of them among the selected 
presidium members; the others could then become department directors. 
Since students mostly vote for their own, it is essential to include people from 
various faculties in the coalition, especially the Health Science Center, which 
sends many representatives to the congress. Alliances are generally formed to 
pass the first round of the election. Candidates might then turn against each 
other in the second round to secure a position as chairperson.” 

With the student union elections in mind, ambitious student cadres can 
be strategic and build relationships with potential allies or sponsors starting 
from the first years of college. They hope that when comes the time to run for 
elections, the sponsors might solicit them to be part of their team: 


In the student union, you have to choose carefully with whom to build an 
alliance. If you end up under a weak departmental director as a first-year stu- 
dent, you need to change department and find a more influential one. You can 
go through classmates or personal connections to get in touch with a stronger 
patron. You must become visible, show your popularity, your relationships. 
You should stand out through the activities you organize and impress the Stu- 
dent Union chairperson or deputy chairpersons. (...) The younger student 
cadres will often build relationships with the more senior ones, by buying 
them lunch for example, to try and become their deputy chairpersons when 
the time comes. The important thing is, when you are in your third year, to 
find someone to take you on their team. That is hard. (...) Some depart- 
ments in the student union are better than others to show your skills and 
be noticed. The Liaison Department is a good one, as it is easy to show that 
you can raise funds for the union, using your skills and family connections. 
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(...) The Culture Department, or others in charge of organizing the union’s 
main events, are also good platforms to show one’s organizational abilities. 
On the contrary, the Propaganda Department is a bad choice because your 
contribution is not visible: it does not organize its own activities and mainly 
assists the others.*° 


The “Henan Clique” 


Coalitions have become so crucial in the Peking University Student Union’s 
elections that one group has extended its web to include former chairpersons 
and CYL officials, thereby becoming hegemonic. Between 2005 and 2011, the 
aforementioned Henan clique, led by Liu Kai, has developed into a campus- 
wide clientelist network that could help selected student cadres to get elected 
to the presidium. In return, Liu Kai used the network to establish personal 
connections with ambitious young students who will probably have success- 
ful careers as officials. This clientelist network includes current and former 
student leaders. They recruit potential candidates starting from their first and 
second years in college. Candidates must be introduced through mutual per- 
sonal relationships, generally through people coming from Henan.*! 

Henan’s specificity as a province cannot explain the hegemonic nature 
of this network. While it is one of the country’s most populous provinces 
and was a critical CCP stronghold during the revolutionary war,” it does 
not provide a specifically high number of CCP members or cadres.” Instead, 
provincial origin functions here as a proxy for mutual trust, as individuals are 
more easily embedded in overlapping social circles. Students from the same 
province tend to interact with each other, either based on pre-existing links, if 
they are from the same high school for example, or as they meet on campus, 
through associations for people from the same locale (tongxiang hui, [F] 2 
2) for example.** The work of Cheng Li, and Victor Shih et al., has stressed 
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that shared provincial affiliations can serve as bases for factionalism among 
the Chinese political elite.” Yet this is one form of tie among others that can 
serve a similar function. In the case at hand, some clique members are not 
from Henan but have been introduced through family or friends. 

The clique’s members put together leisure activities, such as sports or 
poker games, to get to know potential recruits. They also organize “high- 
level dinner parties” with the most important members of the network, and 
in particular Liu Kai.” These dinners are an excellent way to test recruits, to 
evaluate their family background and their ability to use personal connec- 
tions. Also the recruits must show that they know how to behave, speak, and 
drink in formal settings. This way, they can signal that they have the neces- 
sary social skills to potentially become officials, and that they are a worthy 
bet. For instance, they can show that they know the rules of the game by 
paying the bill before anybody else. This gesture also highlights that money is 
not a problem for them, which is essential as union elections are not cheap: 
Leaving corruption aside, the printing of handouts and posters alone can cost 
around 4,000 RMB, which is not negligible for most students.” These dinner 
parties exemplify the male-centric socializing of student leaders, with female 
students marginalized. To my knowledge, all the Student Union chairpersons 
who emerged from the Henan clique were indeed men. 

When the time is ripe, the Henan clique chooses a team to run for elec- 
tions. Its members must be both loyal to the clique and relatively popular 
among students. They train them and, occasionally, support them financially. 
The clique uses its relationships within the CYL to benefit its candidates and 
push aside the main competitors. The Henan clique also establishes reliable 
connections with the incoming faculty-level Student Union chairpersons 
every year to ensure that the standing committee members they send to the 
university’s student union will vote as instructed. Consequently, the clique 
holds tremendous sway over the selection process, especially during the 
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“small elections” when the standing committee is all-powerful. During the 
“big elections,’ the more numerous congress representatives are harder to 
control but can still be influenced through their faculties’ CYL leaders. 

Because of this multilayered system, the university’s student union had 
to wait for 2012, when Liu Kai left the campus, to see someone outside the 
Henan clique elected: Dai Wei. It is hard to assess how much sway Liu Kai 
and the Henan clique currently retain on student union elections, but accord- 
ing to my interviewees they were still influential in 2015.°* Dai Wei, the out- 
sider from 2012, was all the more original because he did not come from the 
university-level student union but was the Business School Student Union 
chairman. Candidates who do not have previous experience in the university- 
level union are rare. According to one of my interviewees, Dai Wei found 
support in an unusual way: he met, through a classmate, a former Student 
Union deputy chairperson, who introduced him to his former chairperson. 
Thanks to the help of these former student leaders, who retained strong ties 
on campus, and his popularity among students, he won the “big election” 
against the clique’s candidate.” 

Some students quickly accused Dai Wei of buying the student represen- 
tatives’ votes and bribing the officials supervising the election. It is rumored 
that he spent more than 500,000 RMB.” Some of my interviewees had heard 
stories about his family wealth. They also heard that he had promised to offer 
iPads to the student representatives who would vote for him. They also noted, 
however, that corruption is prevalent in these elections, as mentioned in the 
previous chapter, and that the Henan clique probably orchestrated his denun- 
ciation." After this scandal, Dai Wei did not pursue a political career. Instead, 
he founded the hugely successful bike-renting app OFO with four partners 
during his master’s studies.” It is difficult to know if his decision not to pur- 
sue a political career resulted from past accusations, or simply because other 
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opportunities arose. Dai Wei's trajectory illustrates the importance of cam- 
pus networks and how, despite the regimented nature of the student cadre 
experience, individual trajectories can vary greatly. 

Peking University’s case is extraordinary, as the multiple ties linking stu- 
dent cadres and CYL officials to Liu Kai created a complex clientelist network 
that maintained its hegemony for several years. Structured clientelist net- 
works like the Henan clique seem less common in other universities, where 
the administration controls student union elections even more closely. But 
developing sponsorship ties with strategic actors, particularly CYL officials, 
is vital in any university.’ At Tsinghua University, for example, the universi- 
ty’s CCP deputy secretary in charge of student affairs, Shi Zongkai at the time 
of the research, is deeply involved in selecting student leaders, and ambitious 
student cadres will make sure to develop relationships with him.“ As I will 
now show, these sponsorship ties built on campus can also be decisive to 
finding a job outside the university. 


Chains of Sponsorship Ties in Elite Universities 


The ties student cadres build on campus can become highly valuable if the 
students or officials they know get promoted to important positions. As the 
best universities in the country, Peking University and Tsinghua University 
provide many leading party-state officials. Focusing on these top schools (to 
which they add Renmin University), Wang Yuhua and Liu Hanzhang show 
through survey data that their students are more likely to pursue a political 
career than the ones from other universities.” This is mainly due to students 
perceiving their alumni networks as particularly strong in government. Look- 
ing at student leaders, I show how these networks are formed and expand. 
Student cadres who have established secure connections on campus can fol- 
low their sponsors throughout their careers and benefit from their influence. 
The aggregation of these dyadic ties can lead to chains of sponsorship in Chi- 
nese universities, and in the bureaucracy. 
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In Peking University’s case, two former Student Union chairmen, Zhu 
Shanlu and Lu Hao, developed a solid bond. In 1982, Zhu Shanlu was elected 
Student Union chairman.” He then stayed on campus as a university official 
and became the Peking University CYL secretary from 1985 to 1988. Lu Hao 
was elected Student Union chairman in 1987.” As previously noted, the CYL 
maintains robust control over the union, and Lu Hao needed to have a pos- 
itive relationship with Zhu to obtain this position. This relationship paid off 
when Lu Hao subsequently followed his sponsor Zhu Shanlu from one job 
to another. After several years spent working for SOEs, in 2001 Lu became 
CCP deputy secretary of Haidian District in Beijing, of which Zhu Shanlu 
had been the CCP secretary since 1998. In 2002, Zhu joined the Beijing CCP 
standing committee, and the following year Lu Hao was promoted deputy 
mayor of Beijing. Lu Hao eventually surpassed his sponsor and became a 
full member of the 18th CCP Central Committee in 2012, while Zhu Shanlu 
was only an alternate member. Lu’s progression has been quite exceptional 
overall: he was among the fifteen officials born after 1965 who made it to a 
provincial CCP standing committee in 2013." 

The promotion of these two officials may also have been facilitated by 
the influence of another former student leader, Li Keqiang. After heading 
the Peking University Student Union standing committee, Li was appointed 
as the university’s CYL secretary in 1982.” Li was still in this position when 
Zhu Shanlu was elected Student Union chairman, and hence he had to give 
his approval. Li also had the same graduate advisor as Lu Hao, Professor Li 
Yining.” Li Keqiang may have influenced their further promotions, as he had 
recently entered the CCP Politburo Standing Committee—the party’s center 
of power—when, in 2008, Zhu Shanlu became mayor of Nanjing and Lu Hao 
became the first secretary of the central CYL, a position Li Keqiang himself 
had occupied ten years earlier. 

In Tsinghua University’s case, a similar sponsorship bond developed 
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Fig. 7. A sponsorship chain from Peking University. Source for pictures: Xinhua.net 


between Chen Xi and Yang Yue. Yang Yue became Student Union chairman 
in 1990, under the sponsorship of Chen Xi, who was the university-level CYL 
secretary.’ Chen Xi then became the university’s CCP deputy secretary, and 
Yang Yue stayed on campus after graduation to work as a student counselor. 
As a key CCP leader on campus, Chen directly influenced Yang’s promotion 
to university-level CYL secretary in 1997.” In 2002, Chen Xi became Tsin- 
ghua University’s CCP secretary. As a close friend of Xi Jinping, whom he 
studied with at Tsinghua University in the 1970s and later assisted in obtain- 
ing a doctorate from the same university,” Chen Xi was later promoted to 
prominent positions in the central administration. He became in 2017 the 
Central CCP organization department director and a member of the CCP 
Politburo. As such, Chen was able to influence his protégé’s career even 
beyond Tsinghua University, and indeed Yang Yue has had a successful polit- 
ical career. After becoming a local CCP official, Yang was appointed in 2005 
executive secretary of the CYL Central Committee, and in 2011 he became 
the mayor of Fuzhou, capital of Fujian Province. When he entered the stand- 
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ing committee of Fujian in 2008, he was the youngest member of a provincial 
CCP standing committee.** 

Like the chain of sponsorship ties established between Li Keqiang, Zhu 
Shanlu, and Lu Hao, Yang Yue has himself become a sponsor for student cad- 
res. He supported another student leader, Shen Yue, who became Tsinghua 
University Student Union chairwoman in 2000, while he was the university’s 
CYL secretary.” Shen comes from Liaoning, the same province as Yang Yue. 
A charismatic student, Shen Yue also stood out for being one of the first Stu- 
dent Union chairwoman in the university’s history. She attracted attention 
with a speech she delivered at the goth anniversary of Tsinghua University 
in April 2001, before thousands of students and core national leaders, such 
as then PRC president Jiang Zemin and premier Zhu Rongji.” Shen became 
Tsinghua University’s CYL deputy secretary in 2001, the highest-ranked 
position a student can secure in the CYL, while she was still a graduate stu- 
dent.” Later she moved to the Fengtai District CYL Committee in Beijing 
and became its secretary in 2007. In 2010, Shen became the director of the 
Beijing CYL Organization Department. She then moved to the Yangtze Three 
Gorges Technology and Economy Development Company, of which she has 
been the CCP secretary since 2013. 

Interestingly, the chain of sponsorship ties did not stop there, as another 
student leader from Liaoning, Wang Songtao, followed the same path as 
Shen. After becoming Tsinghua University Student Union chairman in 2003, 
while Shen Yue was in the university’s CYL, he too became Tsinghua Uni- 
versity CYL deputy secretary. He was then appointed in 2008 as the Fengtai 
District CYL secretary, right after Shen left. 

While it is difficult to demonstrate empirically that the ties forged on 
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Fig. 8. A sponsorship chain from Tsinghua University. Source of pictures: Xinhua.net 


campus shaped student leaders’ trajectories, the way these individuals are 
connected and follow each other gives us an idea of how these sponsorship 
relationships function. These stories illustrate the exceptional networking 
resources at the disposal of student leaders hailing from Peking University 
and Tsinghua University, and how the ties developed on campus remain 
essential after graduation. 


An Elite within the Elite: The Political Career of Student 
Leaders from Peking University and Tsinghua University 


Many student leaders from Peking University and Tsinghua University 
become party-state officials, and often at a high level. While it is difficult to 
obtain systematic career data on what student cadres do after they graduate, 
it was possible to find partial data for 45 of the 61 Student Union chairper- 
sons from the two universities between 1978 and 2008. This data is based on 
online lists of Student Union chairpersons from the two universities and from 
official CVs. It shows that at least 28 of the 61 (46 percent) worked as officials 
at the university, local, or central level just after graduating. I stopped the 
analysis in 2008 as the Student Union chairpersons appointed after that are 
not senior enough to have risen to positions in the administration for them to 
have their CVs online. Data regarding the future careers of students from the 
two universities are not publicly available over the same period, but to give an 
idea of the difference with lay students’ career advancement, in 2014 only 19.1 
percent of Tsinghua’s recent graduates who found a job were employed in an 
administration or a university (which also includes academic positions). The 
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figure was 17.9 percent in the case of Peking University in 2014.” The figure is 
almost the same (18 percent) for Peking University’s graduates who are CCP 
members,” highlighting that the student cadre experience is valuable on its 
own, beyond the fact that most student leaders are also CCP members. 

Such difference in the probability of becoming an official after graduation 
could be explained by the student cadres’ unique interest in pursuing a polit- 
ical career. As highlighted in the previous chapter, they often behave and see 
themselves as officials even before they graduate. Yet compared with Student 
Union chairpersons from other institutions, who should value this path just 
as much, the ones from Tsinghua University and Peking University have a 
higher chance of becoming officials, which stresses the value of the networks 
students from these two schools can access. 

Looking at the career data of the 140 All-China Students’ Federation 
chairpersons and deputy chairpersons between 1979 and 2004, | could find 
official CVs for only 34 of them (24.3 percent) who became officials right after 
graduating, at the university, local, or central level. The others have either 
pursued a different path or have not risen high enough in the party-state hier- 
archy for their CVs to be found online. The ACSF leadership changes every 
five years and comprises the student union’s or graduate student union’s 
chairpersons from around thirty universities.“ While China’s nine best uni- 
versities are always among them, the other seats rotate among “211 project” 
universities, which include the 100-odd best higher education institutions in 
the country.” 

The figure of 24.3 percent is far below the 46 percent featured in the Tsin- 
ghua University and Peking University cases. These student leaders, how- 
ever, still have higher chances of becoming officials than ordinary students 
from the same institutions. As an indication, in 2008 only 14 percent of the 
graduates from “211 project” universities directly secured a position in a 
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party-state administration or an academic institution, which includes both 
administrative and academic posts. The figure goes down to 13 percent for 
universities outside “211 project” and 5 percent for vocational higher educa- 
tion institutions.® 

Beyond sheer numbers, student leaders from Tsinghua University and 
Peking University have particularly successful political careers in post-Mao 
China. Table 3 compiles the names of the former Student Union chairpersons 
from both universities who later reached ministerial or deputy-ministerial 
ranked positions in the party-state. The six cadres listed in table 3 graduated 
between the late 1970s and the early 1990s, in the wake of the CCP’s rejuve- 
nation policy. While it became a more prevalent recruitment channel in post- 
Mao China, three of Tsinghua’s student leaders from the Mao era also became 
ministerial-level cadres or above: Zhu Rongji, who was Tsinghua University 
Student Union chairman in 1951 and premier of the RPC from 1998 to 2003; 
Zhang Fusen, who was Tsinghua University Student Union chairman in 1964 
and became minister of justice in 2000; and Xu Rongkai, who was Tsinghua 
University Student Union chairman in 1965 and became governor of Yunnan in 
2002. Furthermore, the student leader experience has remained highly valuable 
for ambitious young people since the 1990s, but the officials in question are too 
young to have reached ministerial-level positions. In table 4, I compiled the 
names of former student leaders from the 1990s and 2000s who have become 
leading cadres in local administrations and who are therefore in an excellent 
position to access high-level party-state positions later in their career. 

Tables 3 and 4 illustrate the unique opportunities offered to student lead- 
ers from Tsinghua University and Peking University. They also stress inter- 
esting elements that question the existing literature on the effect of university 
choices on political careers. First, while Cheng Li has pointed out the exis- 
tence of a “Tsinghua clique” at the top echelon of the party-state in post-Mao 
China“ and Wen-Huan Tsai et al. have noted the better organization of the 
Tsinghua alumni network,® the data shows that student leaders from Tsing- 
hua University do not have a clear advantage over student leaders from Peking 
University. Students from the two institutions are almost evenly represented. 
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Table 3. Former Student Union Chairpersons from Peking University and Tsinghua 
University Who Reached Ministerial and Vice Ministerial Positions (Post-1978) 


Experience Highest Posi- 


Year as in the tion Reached 
Name Gender University Major Chairperson ACSF By Late 2019 
Yuan Male Peking Law 1978 Deputy Party Secretary 
Chunqing University Chairman of Shanxi 
Province 
Zhu Shanlu Male Peking Philosophy 1982 none Party Secretary 
University of Peking 
University 
Lu Hao Male Peking Economy 1987 none Minister 
University of Natural 
Resources 
Lin Yanzhi Male Tsinghua Physics 1980 Chairman Deputy Party 
University Secretary of 
Jilin Province 
Yang Male Tsinghua Engineering 1984 none Party Secre- 
Zhenbin University tary of Jilin 
University 
Yang Yue Male Tsinghua Engineering 1990 Chairman Vice-Governor 
University of Jiangsu 
Province 


Source: ChinaVitae.com 


Second, the distribution of majors among student leaders follows the 
schools’ respective traditions. There is no striking difference between the 
careers of those who studied natural science compared to those who studied 
humanities or social sciences. Peking University is renowned primarily for 
social sciences and humanities. Unsurprisingly, most of its Student Union 
chairpersons since 1978 come from these majors. On the contrary, Tsinghua 
University is famous for science majors, whose ranks produce the most sig- 
nificant number of Student Union chairpersons. Student leaders’ majors sim- 
ply reflect the specialty of their university and the relative importance of each 
faculty within it. Against the argument that majors have a powerful influence 
on party-state officials’ political careers, Tsinghua University alumni who 
studied engineering and Peking University alumni who studied humanities 
have strikingly similar career trajectories. 

Another salient element is the number of student leaders who started 
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Table 4. Former Student Union Chairpersons from Peking University and Tsinghua 
University Who Became Grassroots Political Leaders (Post-1990) 


Experience Highest Position 
Year as in the Reached By 
Name Gender University Major Chairperson ACSF Late 2019 
Du Huiliang Male ‘Tsinghua Automotive 1997 Secretary Deputy CCP Secre- 
University Engineering tary of Tongliao City, 
Inner Mongolia 
Shen Yue Female Tsinghua Civil 2000 Chairwoman Organization Depart- 
University Engineering ment Director, Bei- 
jing CYL Committee 
Kong Lei Male Tsinghua Automotive 2001 none Deputy Director of 
University Engineering the Beijing Municipal 


Committee of Econ- 
omy and Information 


Technology 

Yang Bo Male Tsinghua Hydraulic 2002 none Deputy Head of 

University Engineering Tongzhou District in 

Beijing 

Wang Male Tsinghua Geology 2003 none CYL Secretary of 

Songtao University Fengtai District in 
Beijing 

Zheng Male Tsinghua Statistics 2004 none Deputy Head of 

Xiaobo University Shunyi District in 
Beijing 

Chen Male Peking Chinese 1993 none Director of the 

Guanghao University Literature Sichuan Province 


Economic Informa- 
tion Center 


Lü Chenfei Male Peking Manage- 1999 none Deputy Head of 
University ment Fangshan District, 
Beijing 
Ruan Cao Male Peking Public Man- 2002 none Deputy Head of 
University agement Yubei District, 
Chongqing 
Liu Kai Male Peking Philosophy 2005 Chairman CCP Secretary of 
University Lingtai County in 


Gansu Province 


Source: Compiled by the author based on official CVs. 
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their careers as officials on campus. Among the 28 former student leaders 
from Peking University and Tsinghua University who became officials after 
graduation (1978-2008), 17 did so on campus. This is hardly a surprise, as 
we already described the strong ties developed by student leaders within the 
university administration, which facilitates their recruitment. I come back to 
these first jobs as university officials in the next chapter to demonstrate how 
they can operate as career accelerators. 

Many former student leaders have also worked as CYL officials. Among 
the 28 former Student Union chairpersons from the two universities who 
became officials after graduation, 12 were later appointed as CYL officials 
at the local or central level. This is also true of 8 of the 34 former All-China 
Students’ Federation leaders who became officials. More specifically, the two 
youngest officials in table 3, Lu Hao and Yang Yue, were appointed in 2008 
respectively as the CYL Central Committee first secretary and executive sec- 
retary, the two most important positions in the CYL. As stressed in chapter 
6, young officials who become CYL leaders can use this position as a spring- 
board toward leadership party-state positions. 

The most notable feature in these two tables is the near absence of 
female student leaders. They represent only 22 of the 140 ACSF chairper- 
sons and deputy chairpersons between 1979 and 2005 (15.7 percent). While 
well-represented among youth organizations members (between 45 and 50 
percent of the membership of CYL members are female”), the imbalance 
becomes clear when the cadres rise in the hierarchy. This gender gap early in 
the cadres’ professionalization process contributes to the gender imbalance 
characteristic of the Chinese political leadership. 

Female students might be less easily considered for student union lead- 
ership, as these positions are perceived as a springboard toward a male- 
dominated political scene. Yet according to my interviews it is mostly the 
male-centered socializing, exemplified by the Henan clique meetings revolv- 
ing around alcohol drinking, poker, or sports, that pushes out the potential 
female candidates. These activities are presented, by student cadres and 
officials, as inappropriate for female students.” As a result, many network- 
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ing venues remain closed to female students, which means they have fewer 
chances to become student leaders, and fewer opportunities more widely. 
This is in line with descriptions of party-state officials’ socialization,” well- 
exemplified by this quote from a former professor at the Central Party School 
describing work dinners: “I was the only woman in the group. At dinner, the 
men gossiped and cracked jokes. I found the off-color, alcohol-fueled conver- 
sation vulgar and would always slink out after a few bites of food?”! 

The unique networking opportunities provided to male student leaders 
from the country’s most elite university set them apart from other students. 
This advantage is particularly striking when these students access the ACSF’s 
leadership. 


The All-China Students’ Federation as a Networking Platform 


The ACSF chairperson has chiefly a representation function, but student cad- 
res value this position, as it provides national visibility and the opportunity to 
meet many senior officials. As a result, the elections held in the correspond- 
ing year in Peking University are particularly competitive.” This is how a CYL 
official and former student cadre I interviewed presents this position: “It has 
become a tradition for Student Union chairpersons from Peking University 
and Tsinghua University to head the All-China Students’ Federation. It is a 
coveted position: while in office, they are as visible as a vice minister, and they 
meet most national leaders. It is an important platform?” 

The All-China Students’ Federation is a national body representing the 
different universities’ student unions. Since 1956, its chairperson rotates every 
five years between Peking University and Tsinghua University.“ Under this 
configuration, while the students remain chairpersons at the university level 
for only a year, they keep their position at the national level for five years. For 
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instance, the ACSF chairman selected in 2005 was the Peking University Stu- 
dent Union chairman of the corresponding year, Liu Kai, and he stayed in this 
position at the national level until 2010, when a Tsinghua student replaced 
him. It is not a full-time position, and student chairpersons can pursue their 
studies or start a job while in office. 

Student leaders from Peking University and Tsinghua University already 
have privileged access to national leaders. They accompany them when they 
visit their campuses,” and they can interact with them during specific cere- 
monies. I mentioned before how Shen Yue, then Tsinghua University Student 
Union chairwoman, could meet Jiang Zemin and Zhu Rongji at the occa- 
sion of the university’s 90th birthday. Nevertheless, the ACSF chairpersons 
are the ones with the most straightforward and regular access. Throughout 
their five-year terms, they have many meetings with CCP and CYL leaders, 
about country-wide student work.”® The CCP Central Committee general 
secretary, and other key CCP leaders, are, for instance, present at the ACSF 
congress, which takes place every five years. The elected chairperson is then 
introduced to them.” The CYL Central Committee first secretary, and other 
central CYL officials, interact with the student leaders more regularly, for 
example at the occasion of the yearly ACSF presidium meetings.”* The ACSF 
chairperson is automatically appointed as the All-China Youth Federation 
deputy chairperson and therefore participates in similar assemblies within 
this other organization.” 
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ACSF chairpersons are embedded within central CYL networks. Over 
their five years in office, they generally spend one year working full-time for 
the ACSF as executive chairperson. As the federation’s offices are part of the 
central CYL administration, this year equals an internship at the central CYL. 
Some All-China Students’ Federation deputy chairpersons are also offered 
this opportunity.*° Illustrating this embeddedness in CYL networks, four of 
the six ACSF chairpersons in my dataset (1978-2008) became, later in their 
career, CYL officials at the local or central level. Two of the most successful 
cadres I have mentioned, Yang Yue and Liu Kai, are among them. They were 
both ACSF chairmen, respectively in 1990-1995 and 2005—2010. As men- 
tioned earlier, Yang Yue later became the CYL Central Committee execu- 
tive secretary and then the youngest member of a provincial CCP standing 
committee nationwide. Liu Kai was appointed CYL secretary of Chaoyang 
District in Beijing after leaving Peking University in 2010. The following year, 
he moved to Lingtai County in Gansu and became the country’s youngest 
county leader.*! 

This phenomenon is reproduced at the local level, albeit on a smaller 
scale. The Student Union chairpersons from the best universities in a prov- 
ince form the presidium of the provincial student federation. The position of 
chairperson is generally monopolized by the same university, the province's 
best one. For instance, the Nanjing University Student Union chairperson 
heads the Jiangsu Province Student Federation.” These student cadres have 
the opportunity to meet provincial leaders: A provincial CCP standing com- 
mittee member, as well as the province’s CYL secretary, are, for instance, 
present at the student federation congresses every five years.® Like at the 
national level, these student leaders also have the opportunity, along with the 
deputy chairpersons, to become provincial-level student federation executive 
chairpersons and intern at the provincial level CYL for a year.“* While to a 
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lesser degree than at the national level, having experience as a local student 
federation leader can hence be a valuable networking opportunity for student 
cadres. 


Networks in Time of Crisis 


The networks developed by elite universities’ student leaders can become 
particularly valuable during political crises. The 1989 uprising and its repres- 
sion are a good illustration of this phenomenon. Peking University and Tsin- 
ghua University students were particularly active among the initiators, and as 
a result these elite institutions, and their student organizations’ leadership, 
were heavily scrutinized in the aftermath.® 

Xiao Jianhua, a financier who handled money for some of the nation’s 
top political families and came to international attention in 2017 when main- 
land security forces kidnapped him from a hotel in Hong Kong,** was the 
Peking University Student Union chairman in 1989. While he never opposed 
the government, the demonstrations were a clear sign of failure, as his union 
could not prevent students from creating parallel organizations and mobiliz- 
ing. Caught in the middle of these events, his nascent political career came to 
a halt. Yet his experience as a student leader ultimately paid off, as he could 
count on the university’s support, as well as the connections he built with 
officials, to become a successful businessman working closely with CCP 
leaders.” 

The stories of the CYL secretaries of Peking University and Tsinghua Uni- 
versity at the time are also good illustrations of how campus-based networks 
can help to resume a career after a difficult start. After 1989, they both had to 
leave the country for some years and wait for the atmosphere to calm down. 
As heads of the CCP’s youth organization in universities very active during 
the protests, they were seen as having failed at their job of managing stu- 
dents.** Zhang Laiwu, who was then the Peking University CYL secretary, 
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left for the United States for five years as a graduate student. When he came 
back, he first found a job at Peking University and later became a local cadre 
in Ningxia Province. In 2008, he was appointed deputy minister of science 
and technology.” The case of Chen Xi, who was the Tsinghua University CYL 
secretary at the time, is more exceptional. He still managed to have a partic- 
ularly successful political career, probably in part due to his close relation- 
ship with Xi Jinping mentioned earlier. After a two-year visiting fellowship 
at Stanford University (1990-1992), most likely organized by Tsinghua Uni- 
versity, he returned to his alma mater as a university official and rose up the 
ranks within the institution. As we have seen earlier, he was appointed as the 
Tsinghua University CCP secretary in 2002. He then became a leading offi- 
cial in the Ministry of Education and in 2013 was appointed CCP Organiza- 
tion Department executive deputy director, a significant position in the party 
apparatus. In 2017, he was promoted to head of the Organization Depart- 
ment, as well as a Politburo member.” 

Student leaders’ long-term professional trajectories are influenced by the 
ties they develop on campus. Sponsorship ties are indispensable to get to the 
top of the student cadre hierarchy on campus, and their accumulation can 
lead to the emergence of extensive clientelist networks. These relationships 
then shape the students’ opportunities after graduation, benefiting those with 
better access to networking opportunities, which are predominantly male 
students from elite schools. These embryonic political networks, in which 
recruits are embedded very young, hence participate in the homogeneity of 
the party-state elite. As we will further explore in later chapters, they also 
contribute to elite cohesion as the cadres’ multiple personal loyalties translate 
into a diffuse allegiance to the regime. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Starting a Political Career on Campus 


When I met Wang Xiaofei in June 2012 (the name has been changed), she 
worked for the Nanjing University CCP Committee. After graduating from 
Nanjing University in 2004, she “stayed on campus” (liuxiao, FAB) and was 
recruited by the university’s Student Work Department as a student coun- 
selor, a low-level official in charge of student management. As a Nanjing Uni- 
versity graduate and a former student cadre (she was the university’s Student 
Union deputy chairwoman during her last year of college), she was given 
priority in the recruitment process. Moreover, her experience as a student 
cadre proved useful when taking the exam to be recruited by the university. 
She could draw on her student-management experience to answer interview 
questions and she was used to interacting with university officials. In 2008, 
she became the university’s CYL deputy secretary, thereby reaching the top 
levels of the student-management hierarchy. She stayed four years in that 
position before being promoted to the university’; CCP Committee, follow- 
ing an in-depth review of her past work and inquiries among her colleagues. 
She seemed to have enjoyed her time at the CYL, where she oversaw human 
resources and volunteering activities. She liked that despite being herself a 
university official, she could remain in constant contact with students and 
had the opportunity to organize many cultural and welfare activities. While 
she seemed nostalgic of that time, her party position being “more bureau- 
cratic and hierarchical,’ she also saw it as a step up, with more power and 
responsibilities. 

Building on her experience as a student cadre, and later a CYL official 
on campus, as well as the contacts that go with it, Wang built a career as a 
respected university official. Her trajectory illustrates how staying on campus 
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as a counselor can be an attractive career option for many former student 
cadres, particularly those fit for the job. 

The term “counselor” designates various profiles depending on the uni- 
versities: They can be in their twenties and still graduate students, but also 
older than 30 and full-time officials. Yet these entry-level university officials 
are, across the board, critical elements of the student-management system. 
Like resident tutors in many Western universities, they deal with students’ 
day-to-day issues and offer academic advice. But they also have key political 
responsibilities, such as managing class-level CCP activities or monitoring 
the students’ behavior to identify the problematic ones.’ This chapter high- 
lights the crucial role counselors play on campus, as well as how this position 
can be a formative experience leading toward high-level positions as offi- 
cials on campus and beyond. Staying on campus to work for the university’s 
administration can indeed be a strategic move for ambitious graduates who 
want to become party-state officials. It can be a more rewarding strategy than 
taking the civil service exam after graduation and starting as an entry-level 
party-state cadre. 

The experience of counselor also provides an interesting lens to analyze 
nascent political ambition. Wang Xiaofei’s story shows that while having 
experience as a counselor and campus CYL official can be a springboard 
toward a political career outside campus, only some follow this path and take 
the risk of leaving a comfortable position on campus. 

Political ambition is of course a highly subjective matter, yet two ele- 
ments profoundly affect the choice to leave campus or not: the university of 
origin and gender. Officials from different universities have unequal access 
to a future political career. Moreover, female officials tend to tone down 
their political ambitions compared to their male counterparts. This is clear 
in Wang’s case: she noted that many of her male colleagues who followed a 
similar path pursued a career in the party-state outside campus, but she did 
not want to become a party-state official for now. She described her job as 
stable, and according to her, such positions take too much time: “you cannot 
have a private life as you have to work continuously on your relationships 
(guanxi, X2)? This reaction is common among the young women cadres I 
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interviewed and echoes the pressure women officials feel more broadly.* Such 
self-selection further deepens the gender imbalance that we saw in the pre- 
vious chapter regarding student leaders. In line with the sponsored mobility 
framework, political promotion opportunities are hence tweaked in favor of 
a few individuals—male student cadres from the country’s best universities— 
and feed their political commitment and ambition to rule. 


The Counselor System 


In 1952, the Ministry of Education called for developing a system of “politi- 
cal counselors” in pilot higher education institutions.’ Tsinghua University 
was the first school to establish a counselor system, starting in 1953. New 
graduates, who were also CCP members, were selected to stay on campus 
after graduation and become political counselors. Their primary duty was to 
manage the student body and student organizations. They generally became 
at the same time CYL secretaries in their respective faculties. Jiang Nanxiang, 
who headed Tsinghua University from 1952 to 1966, was active in creating the 
counselor system.® His idea was to cultivate a group of young talents capable 
of “carrying with both shoulders,’ meaning that they would be both techni- 
cal experts and political leaders.’ Many counselors from Tsinghua University 
later became high-level officials within the university and beyond,® among 
them former PRC President Hu Jintao (2003-13). 

The counselor system lasted until 1966 in Tsinghua University and was 
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later resumed in 1977 after the Cultural Revolution.’ It was then endorsed by 
Deng Xiaoping and became universal across higher education institutions. 
While the position became less attractive for young graduates in the 1980s 
because of the decreasing importance of political control in universities, 
this changed after 1989. Following the student mobilizations, the party-state 
increased its control over student activities, as seen in chapter 2. To do so, it 
further developed the counselor system and increased the status of political 
workers." 

Since the 1990s, the counselor system has been institutionalized and 
expanded to universities across the country. Following a 2000 central-level 
meeting on the matter,” the Ministry of Education issued a document laying 
out some shared rules to standardize the political counselor system nation- 
wide. It emphasized the position’s training function and, in order to guar- 
antee turnover, established age limits (40 years old) as well as term limits 
for counselors (four to five years for full-time positions). Since then, the 
counselor system has been gradually formalized through additional rules. 
Document 16 of 2004 established, for example, that every class should have a 
dedicated counselor, who should be at the same time the class director. It also 
changed the terminology to “student counselors” to underline the diversifica- 
tion of their role beyond classic political control and their increased influence 
on students’ daily life."* Document 24 of 2006 (later updated in 2017") then 
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clarified the counselors’ recruitment criteria and stressed that they should be 
under the supervision of their faculty’s CCP committee as well as managed by 
the university’s Student Work Department. It also added that there should be 
at least one counselor for every 200 students in universities.” In 2008, there 
were 91,808 full-time and 29,329 part-time counselors nationwide.” 

Tsinghua University’s system remains unique as the role of counselors is 
still taken by graduate students rather than by full-time university employ- 
ees. Every year, around a hundred graduate students are selected to become 
counselors, amounting to a total of about 400 working at the same time. They 
must be CCP members and have satisfactory grades to be recruited. Staff 
members from different faculties recommend them, and the University Party 
Committee Postgraduate Work Department makes the final selection. As a 
result, former student cadres are often in the best position to be recruited, 
especially those who benefited from a direct admission to graduate school. 
For instance, each year, the fourth-year undergraduate student selected as 
the Student Union chairperson automatically becomes a counselor upon 
graduation.'® 

In other universities as well, most counselors are student cadres who 
stay on campus because they must be CCP members and have student- 
management experience.” Existing ties in the university give student cadres 
the upper hand in the recruitment process, which implies a written exam 
organized by the university and interviews. This preference for student cad- 
res sometimes takes obvious forms: “While they still have to take the exams 
and go through interviews, the ads to recruit counselors are sometimes spe- 
cifically drafted for a few student cadres that are soon to graduate. They are 
so specific, regarding the type of experience in the student union the candi- 
dates need to have, that only one or two people fit’? Overall, this is a crucial 
advantage for student cadres, as counselor positions are seen as an excellent 
first step toward officialdom and competition for them is keen. 
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Counselors as Officials in Training 
Getting Promoted on Campus 


A position as a counselor is an excellent training ground for university offi- 
cials and party-state cadres more broadly. In addition to being trained on 
the job, the counselors have many opportunities to develop their skills fur- 
ther. The universities set up training programs for them on a regular basis. 
Tsinghua University has been, for example, organizing an annual program 
reserved for counselors since 1960.” Regulations issued in 2017 further for- 
malized this aspect, as universities must ensure that full-time counselors go 
through a minimum of sixteen hours of training per year and once every five 
years join a provincial or national-level training program.” 

The counselors also have unique opportunities in pursuing academic stud- 
ies, as the state has officially pushed to further their education. For instance, 
the “2006-2010 plan for the training of counselors in ordinary higher edu- 
cation institutions” put forward a four-year program for 1,000 counselors to 
pursue master’s programs in political education across 30 universities.” A 
similar program was initiated in 2008 at the PhD level.” Even beyond these 
specific plans, counselors can easily pursue graduate programs while they 
work. Due to their positions as university officials, they can enroll without 
taking the national admission exam for graduate schools. Universities set up 
their own admission criteria for these specific admissions: in most cases they 
just go through an interview.” 

In addition to offering training options for young graduates, positions as 
counselors also provide an advantageous administrative ranking. Adminis- 
trative jobs in universities, which are public-sector service units, follow the 
same ranking and salary system as the party-state administration. Following 
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this hierarchical framework, counselors start high in the official ranking sys- 
tem despite their young age. According to a survey conducted in 2010 among 
61 higher-education institutions in Shanghai, 56 percent of the 4,868 coun- 
selors who responded were less than 30 years old. Also, the vast majority of 
them (68 percent) were appointed at the deputy section director level (fu keji, 
HIH), the first rank for leading officials and the equivalent of a township’s 
deputy head (see the appendix for more details on bureaucratic ranks). 

As the youngest officials on campus, counselors can often become CYL 
secretaries of their faculty.” At Tsinghua University, for instance, around 70 
of the 400 counselors are also CYL leaders.” The counselors who are at the 
same time CYL officials do not receive any additional salary, but they can 
use these positions to rise in the university administration's hierarchy. In “211 
project” universities, faculty CYL secretaries are ranked section director (keji, 
744%), the equivalent of a township head. They can then become directors 
of university-level CYL departments, which have the same rank but lead to 
more opportunities than staying at the faculty level. They can also stay at the 
faculty level as a CCP deputy secretary or aim for leading positions in the 
university-level CYL. The most successful ones then become CCP secretary 
at the faculty level or university-level CYL secretary, a crucial position on 
campus, generally ranked as division director (chuji, Xb2), the equivalent of 
a county head.” 

University-level CYL leadership positions are particularly competitive. A 
CYL congress is organized every five years on campus, and, following the 
framework of the CYL national congress, every faculty sends representatives. 
While these representatives ostensibly elect the CYL secretary and deputy 
secretaries, they are selected beforehand by the university’s CCP standing 
committee. The CYL congress simply validates the CCP leadership’s choice. 
Moreover, most appointments happen without the congress’s intervention, 
as Youth League leaders often stay less than five years in office. Appointments 
as university-level CYL secretary are selective: candidates should be in their 
early thirties, already be ranked deputy division director, and have previous 
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working experience in the CYL. Moreover, they need to have a graduate 
diploma, often a Ph.D., which they generally obtain while working as officials 
on campus.” 

CYL officials on campus enjoy further unique training opportunities 
on top of the ones provided to counselors. Since 1989, the central CYL has 
emphasized the training of CYL officials on campus.*! They are granted the 
opportunity to follow training programs in the CYL schools, which include 
theoretical and more practical modules. A specific program for university 
CYL secretaries takes place at the Central CYL School several times a year. 
In addition to practical training, they are briefed on new policies and laws. 
These programs also create networking opportunities with CYL officials 
from other universities and central-level CYL leaders.” They are repro- 
duced at the local level: The Beijing Municipal CYL Committee has, for 
instance, developed an annual four-day training for CYL leaders of the city’s 
best universities.” 

Being less than thirty years old and already ranked as a leading cadre is 
promising for one’s future career. In only a few years, counselors can then rise 
to key positions on campus. Their trajectories are rapid compared to their 
equivalent outside campus: they can often be promoted every two or three 
years, which is rarer in party-state administrations.” This is especially true 
at Tsinghua University, where positions as counselors are particularly val- 
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ued. According to an internal study, in 1993 45 percent of university officials 
ranked division directors and above used to be counselors; and among the 
twelve most highly ranked university officials, nine had such an experience.” 


Leaving Campus as a Leading Official 


Student cadres who stay on campus can become counselors, and some man- 
age to rise quickly in the CYL hierarchy at the faculty and university levels. 
Many use this fast track to leave campus and get directly appointed as local 
leading cadres, avoiding the civil service exam. When recruited, university 
officials take an exam organized by the university—widely seen as more 
accessible than the civil service exam—and are considered officials in a ser- 
vice unit. They are already part of the overall party-state system, and as such 
they can, once ranked as at least deputy division director (as university CYL 
deputy secretary for example), transfer directly to an equally ranked position 
outside campus without taking an additional exam.” 

Yang Yue, mentioned in the previous chapter as part of a sponsorship 
chain at Tsinghua University, provides an example of such a successful tra- 
jectory. He was the Tsinghua University Student Union chairman in 1990- 
91. After graduating from Tsinghua University, Yang stayed on campus as a 
counselor while doing his graduate studies. Ten years later, he became the 
CYL secretary of the university and was then transferred to a leadership posi- 
tion in a Beijing district. He later pursued his career going back and forth 
between CYL and CCP posts. In 2008, he became the youngest official seated 
at a provincial-level CCP standing committee.” In practice, however, Yang 
Yue is an exceptionally successful case, and only a minority of campus offi- 
cials transfer to local party-state positions. Why don’t more officials use this 
fast track? 
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Starting a Political Career outside the University 
A Difficult First Experience 


Many campus cadres who want to pursue a career outside the university are 
first “temporarily transferred” (guazhi duanlian, TERIER) to local party- 
state positions for a limited time. Under this framework, which has been pro- 
gressively formalized at all party-state echelons since the 1990s,” a dispatch- 
ing unit transfers a cadre to a receiving unit for a certain period, generally a 
year.” The goal is to train the official in a different environment. If the receiv- 
ing unit’s leaders are satisfied with their work, they can be formally appointed 
in the position at the end of the temporarily transferred duty. The CYL is 
particularly active in organizing such transfers; every year, various univer- 
sities select CYL officials to be sent to leadership positions in county-level 
CYL committees, often rural ones, for at least a year.“ In 2012, for example, 
2,473 university CYL officials were temporarily transferred to county-level 
CYL committees.” 

Temporarily transferred duty can be a challenging experience for young 
cadres and can lead them to realize how harsh the job of a local official can 
be and how protected they are on campus. This is particularly evident with 
officials transferred to impoverished regions of China. The Youth League 
is very much aware of this phenomenon. A 2012 piece by the CYL’ leading 
newspaper, the China Youth Daily, highlighted the difficulties of university 
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CYL officials sent from the wealthy province of Jiangsu to become grassroots 
officials in rural areas. In addition to not being accustomed to rural life and 
the lack of comfort, they realized that local CYL work could be much more 
demanding than what they experienced on campus.“ Such situations lead 
some to rethink their ambitions, to remain in the university’s administration 
or look for another public-sector job seen as not too demanding. The tem- 
porarily transferred duty framework is, therefore, a useful way to test their 
commitment to a career in the party-state. 


Unequal Access to Political Careers 


Working in the university’s administration is a popular option among young 
graduates. It is seen as stable and relatively well-paid. These positions have 
become increasingly valued due to rising unemployment among college 
graduates. As we have seen, some may also use this experience as a spring- 
board for a future career in the party-state apparatus. Yet the ability to do so 
is unequally distributed. 

Most female interviewees were more interested in keeping a university 
job rather than transferring to the local level. This was also the case of some 
male interviewees. They put forward how stable and comfortable a job on 
campus is and how working with students is much less stressful than deal- 
ing with local administrations, and they highlighted the material advantages 
linked to these positions: enjoying university vacations or being able to send 
one’s children to the affiliated kindergarten. They also have easier access to 
university-affiliated primary schools and high schools, which, in the case of 
elite universities, are considered among the best in the country. Thus holding 
a position as a counselor is widely viewed as a perfect situation in which to 
have children.* As an official put it, “Female officials tend to stay in university 
jobs; it is indeed perfect to start a family“ 

Many female interviewees also stressed that local officials must regularly 
move from one place to another to advance their career, which is difficult 
for a woman in a social context, where she is pressured to get married and 
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follow her husband wherever his job takes them rather than the other way 
around. They also mentioned that they would have fewer promotion oppor- 
tunities than their male colleagues.” As a result, women cadres on campus 
tend to curb their political ambitions. This contributes to the limited number 
of women at the higher echelons of the party-state hierarchy. 

This phenomenon echoes what has been described regarding women 
cadres more broadly, stressing that their marginalization begins early in their 
careers. They face discrimination and harassment as well as a patriarchal offi- 
cial discourse that confines them to traditional gender roles and stresses their 
housework responsibilities. The phrase “pretty lady cadres,’ frequently used 
by Chinese media to refer to young women officials, exemplifies how they 
are relegated to an inferior status compared to male colleagues.’ In a system 
widely dominated by male cadres, they also have fewer chances of promotion 
despite the formalization of gender quotas since the early 2000s.” Against 
this background, the few women who manage to become leading officials 
tend to be assigned to traditionally female-dominated areas, such as welfare, 
education, or the All-China Women’s Federation.*° 

In addition to gender disparities, university officials are confronted with 
very different opportunities depending on the university they are from. Offi- 
cials from elite universities directly managed by the Ministry of Education, 
rather than by a provincial government, have more transfer opportunities. 
They have direct contacts with the Central CCP Organization Department 
and have more opportunities to meet relevant officials. Among the univer- 
sities I focused on, this is the case of Peking University, Tsinghua Univer- 
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sity, and Nanjing University.” By contrast, my interviewees from Nanjing 
Normal University emphasized how rare it was for their officials to become 
local cadres.” 

Even among leading universities, Peking University and Tsinghua Uni- 
versity stand out as many of their cadres become local party-state officials. 
This is particularly true for CYL officials: Of the 25 CYL secretaries the two 
schools had altogether between 1978 and 2012, 15 became local officials right 
afterward, mainly in Beijing.” Their schools’ status gives the CYL secretaries 
from Tsinghua University and Peking University automatic membership to 
the CYL Central Committee. They can therefore meet the most important 
CYL leaders who also sit on the committee and can be valuable contacts to 
find a job outside campus.™ Thus, 8 of the 25 CYL secretaries from these 
two schools (1978-2012) got positions in the CYL, in Beijing or at the central 
level, later in their career. By comparison, Nanjing University’s CYL secre- 
taries have fewer networking opportunities in the CYL organization, as they 
are only members of the Jiangsu Province CYL Committee.” More broadly, 
in line with previous research,” my interviewees highlighted the unique net- 
working opportunities officials from Peking University and Tsinghua Univer- 
sity can access: they can tap into the vast community of alumni from these 
universities who are already party-state officials.” Tsinghua University has 
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been especially active in structuring its alumni network, through regular 
exchanges between alumni, counselors, and students.” 

Working on campus as a counselor and CYL official can become a spring- 
board toward a future political career. Counselors are trained and progres- 
sively inducted into the party-state elite, which further feeds their political 
ambition. Yet among student cadres, who are already a socially distinct group 
as we have seen, the ones who obtain a campus position after graduation 
and take the risk to leave it to start a political career outside the university 
are from an even more specific group: mostly men who graduated from the 
country’s top universities. 

This process contributes to the wider gender gap that plagues the party- 
state. In addition to the lesser networking venues already visible among stu- 
dent cadres, women cadres on campus are faced with limited professional 
opportunities in the context of the traditional gendered roles promoted by 
the state. As a result, they tend to lower their political ambitions. This pro- 
cess also plays a part in making student leaders from the countries’ best uni- 
versities particularly successful in getting ahead in the party-state hierarchy. 
Not only can they access powerful networks, as we have seen in the previous 
chapter, but they also have access to unique training and promotion opportu- 
nities when working on campus and transferring to local party-state leader- 
ship positions. Overall, the cadre-cultivation process on university campuses, 
and self-selection in starting a political career outside, add to the homogene- 
ity of officials’ social background. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Youth League Officials as Future 
Party-State Leaders 


When I met Lü Yuhua (the name has been changed) in June 2015, she was a 
county-level CYL secretary in Hebei Province. Originally from the province, 
she studied at Hebei Normal University, where she worked as a student cadre. 
When she graduated in 2003, she joined the CCP and took the provincial 
“assigned graduates” exam, described in chapter 2. After successfully passing 
the exam, she was posted as a village-level CCP official. She was then quickly 
promoted to the county government, working first for the Legal Affairs 
Department and then the Finance Department. In 2011, she took a written 
exam and interviewed to be recruited as the county’s CYL leader. 

When I asked her to compare her current job with her previous experi- 
ences in the party-state administration, she highlighted two critical features 
of the CYL. First, as a CYL secretary she could access a much broader net- 
work than in her previous positions, which led to the development of poten- 
tially useful personal ties: 


The CYL has more organizational links. In previous positions, I hardly knew 
the county leaders whereas now I meet them regularly. I also have ties with 
CYL leaders from the upper levels, especially the province, as we coordinate 
our efforts for major activities such as the “Project Hope” [a massive league- 
affiliated education relief program]. As my CYL committee was recognized 
by the national authorities as an “excellent CYL committee” for its perfor- 
mance, I also had the chance to meet national party leaders, in particular Li 
Yuanchao [Vice President of the PRC]. There were around 130 CYL cadres at 
the meeting, and I was among the six who addressed him. These are oppor- 
tunities that do not exist elsewhere.' 
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Second, she described her position as particularly demanding: 


The CYL has no funds and no power, and we still have to organize many 
activities. This is excellent for training cadres. We must keep looking for solu- 
tions and sometimes external funding. We must be creative. Also, CYL lead- 
ers do not have office secretaries to write speeches or reports for them, yet we 
must address many different issues in speeches or writing. Like CCP leaders, 
we are generalists and may have to talk about different topics from one day to 
the next. As a result, we develop writing and rhetorical skills.” 


When I asked about the next step in her career, Lü Yuhua noted that as a CYL 
leader she was in an excellent position to be promoted to local party-state 
leadership, for example as head of a township within the county. Lit Yuhua 
presented herself as a party-state leader in the making. As a local CYL secre- 
tary she developed strong ties with the local leadership, and she learned how 
to speak, write, and behave like a political leader. 

After analyzing the first steps of the political career on campus, both 
before and after graduation, I now turn to the experience of local and cen- 
tral CYL leaders. These positions can constitute a crucial step in the political 
sponsored mobility system: because of the CCP’s rejuvenation policy, many 
CYL leaders are promoted to top party-state positions at the central or local 
level. These positions are also critical for cultivating their commitment to a 
lifelong political career as they develop a role as future party-state leaders. 
Through their embodiment of this role, CYL leaders show that they are fit for 
the job and part of the political elite. 


The Perfect Reserve Cadres 


The “Third Echelon’ of Cadres 


In 1980, Deng Xiaoping called for the rejuvenation of the party-state cad- 
res corps by promoting “revolutionary, younger, more educated, and more 
technically specialized” officials. The party-state then implemented new 


2. CYL official, interview, Shijiazhuang, 11 June 2015. 
3. Deng Xiaoping (XB/F), Deng Xiaoping Selected Works (Xb/]-F XIE) (Beijing: Peo- 
ple’s Publishing House: 2014), 2:326. 
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recruitment and promotion rules. The establishment of a retirement system‘ 
was followed by the development of new regulations concerning the age of 
leading cadres, detailed in the appendix.’ As highlighted by Kou Chien-Wen 
and Tsai Wen-Hsuan, age limits developed into a unique and complicated 
system that affects promotions at all levels of the polity and leads to regular- 
ized elite turnover.® Yet together with the implementation of regulated peri- 
ods for cadre tenure as well as step-by-step promotions,’ this system created 
a glass-ceiling effect that rendered appointments to highly ranked positions 
almost impossible. Kou and Tsai illustrated this phenomenon with an imag- 
inary young university graduate recruited at 30 years old as a deputy section 
director, the lowest leading cadre position, and promoted at every step in 
their later career. Following the rules, this cadre will never reach the deputy- 
minister level due to the age ceiling. To get to top positions, cadres must 
therefore start their career very young and find shortcuts.* 

In parallel to these institutional changes, a new policy to promote a “third 
echelon” of cadres was implemented in the early 1980s, to ensure the rejuve- 
nation of the cadre corps. The “third echelon” policy diverged from previous 
CCP personnel policies in the way it was meticulously organized and sched- 
uled. The idea was for young cadres to be promoted to leadership positions at 
all levels and to make them cooperate with the older leaders until 1985, when 
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equivalent of a township leader, and go all the way to the state leadership level (12%). See 
the appendix for a list of ranks. There are currently around two million leading cadres in 
the Chinese party-state (Hon S. Chan and Jie Gao, “The Politics of Personnel Redundancy: 
The Non-Leading Cadre System in the Chinese Bureaucracy,’ China Quarterly 235 (2018): 
622-43). 
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ernment Cadres (HKMS FIREREN TERAN CCP Central Office, 9 February 
1995. 

8. The age of 30 is based on the idea that it takes around 8 years after graduation from 
college to reach the rank of deputy section director (Kou and Tsai, “Sprinting with Small 
Steps,’ 157). 
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they would retire. The plan was to promote 130,000 young leaders by 1985.” 
Youth Cadre Bureaus affiliated with the CCP Organization Department were 
established at every level of the polity to supervise the implementation. They 
created lists of potential candidates to be trained and eventually promoted to 
leadership positions. This led to the establishment of the “reserve cadre sys- 
tem,’ which is still in place today under the supervision of the party’s Organi- 
zation Department. In 2010, the reserve cadre lists included 50,000 officials 
at the different administrative levels."° 

With the CCP’s rejuvenation policy, the CYLs role as the party’s “reserve 
force” was strengthened. This official function of the organization, which had 
been removed from the CYL charter in 1957 to emphasize the CCP’s superi- 
ority over the CYL, was brought back in 1982." Moreover, the CYL mirrored 
the party and in 1982 established age limits for its leading cadres,” stressing 
that CYL leaders could not be much older than league members (age limits 
for party-state and CYL leading officials are listed in the appendix). This trans- 
formed the CYL into a shortcut to avoid the glass-ceiling effect created by age 
limits.” Being both young, due to these age limits, and highly ranked as the 
leaders of a critical mass organization, CYL officials have since been in a perfect 
position to be selected as reserve cadres for party-state leadership positions. 


Training Programs for Youth League Officials 


Being a reserve cadre goes together with unique training opportunities 
unavailable to other officials. It includes the “young cadre training courses” 
(zhonggingnian ganbu peixunban, PAETA VIDE) created by the Cen- 
tral Party School in 1980 for provincial-level reserve cadres. This six-month- 
to-two-year program focuses on the cadres’ understanding of central policies 
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Table 5. Study Sessions for the CYL Central Committee Secretariat in 2014 


Date Sessions’ Main Topics Main Speakers 


10 January 2014 Studying the Third Plenum ofthe Yang Weimin, Central Finance 


18th CCP Central Committee Small Leading Group Office Deputy 
Director 
24 March 2014, Studying the cadre handbook, Gu Hailiang, National Academy of 
“Fifty Years of International Education Administration Chairman 
Socialism” and editor of “Fifty Years of Interna- 


tional Socialism” 


11 April 2014 Studying the cadre handbook, “Ten Yang Geng, Beijing Normal Univer- 
Speeches from Marxist Philosophy” sity Deputy Chairman and coauthor 
of “Ten Speeches from Marxist 


Philosophy” 
26 May 2014 Theory and practice of the socialist Dai Mucai, Deputy Director of the 
core values Research Institute on Political Think- 


ing of the Propaganda Department. 


30 June 2014 Studying the second central-level Li Zhao, Deputy Director of the 
meeting on Xinjiang affairs Central Coordination Group for 
Xinjiang Affairs 
30 July 2014 Youth in a society in transition Lian Si, University of Foreign Trade’s 


Graduate School Deputy Director 


8 October 2014 Studying the CYL's changing role in Wang Yukai, Professor in the 
implementing government policies National Academy of Education 
Administration 


1 December 2014 Studying the Fourth Plenum of the Zhang Laiming, Deputy Director of 
18th CCP Central Committee the Development Research Center of 
the State Council 


Source: Compiled by the author based on China Youth Daily articles, January—December 2014. 


and the development of their managerial skills.“ Many CYL officials take part 
in such Central Party School programs. Only partial information is publicly 
available on the matter, yet at least 19 of the 49 central-level CYL secretaries 
appointed between 1982 and 2013 did follow these programs." 
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The CYL also organizes special study sessions for its leaders. At the cen- 
tral level, it follows the CCP Politburo study sessions’ template,’® putting 
them in the shoes of top party-state leaders. The sessions take place every 
one or two months and focus on a timely topic, generally presented by an 
external speaker. In addition to central-level CYL secretaries, the leaders of 
central CYL departments and some subsumed units, such as the Central CYL 
School, also join. As examples of the studied topics and invited speakers, 
table 5 lists the study sessions that took place in 2014. 

The Central Youth League School is also active in training CYL officials. It 
was established in 1948, and the training has accelerated since the late 1980s 
with the party-state’s emphasis on rejuvenating the cadres corps.” A 1991 
Central CYL document provided clear targets to be met: 50 provincial-level 
CYL secretaries and deputy secretaries were to be trained every year, as well 
as 400 city-level CYL leaders.'* These targets were later revised: the “2006- 
2010 National plan for the education of Youth League cadres” stressed that 
50 provincial-level and1,000 city-level CYL leaders should be trained in the 
Youth League and party schools every year.” 

Training in the CYL schools followed the same evolution as party schools 
and administration institutes.” Since the reform and opening policy, the pro- 
grams became shorter and the content evolved. While ideological content is 
still part of the curriculum, the schools give increasingly important weight 
to practical skills.” Following a business school model, they provide mod- 
ules based on case studies and emphasize management as well as negotiation 
skills.” 
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The Communist Youth League as a Fast Track toward 
Leadership Positions 


CYL officials have emerged as the ideal reserve cadres in the reform era. As 
an example, to become a reserve cadre for a bureau director position, such 
as the mayor of a medium-sized city, the minimum requirement is generally 
for this cadre to be a rank below and be less than 45 years old.” Provincial 
CYL committee secretaries are in a perfect position to be on the list: They 
are already ranked as bureau directors and are generally in their late thirties. 
As a result, most local CYL secretaries are transferred to party-state leading 
positions.” 

This is also true at the central level. While during the Mao era only a 
handful of former central CYL leaders reached the CCP Central Commit- 
tee later in their career, it has become widespread since the late 1970s. In 
fact, 30 of the 45 central CYL secretaries (67 percent) appointed between 
1978 and 2013 became CCP Central Committee members. In that regard, the 
league’s situation is very different from other mass organizations. Looking 
at the careers of former All-China Federation of Trade Unions chairpersons 
and vice chairpersons from 1978 to 2013, only 25 percent of them eventually 
made it to the CCP Central Committee. CYL leaders have hence a brighter 
future despite being of lesser rank than trade union leaders. The CYL Cen- 
tral Committee first secretary is a ministerial-level official, whereas the trade 
union chairperson is generally a Politburo member with a rank of deputy 
state leader. The CYL has therefore become a regularized promotion channel 
to top party-state positions in post-Mao China.” 

This advantage, however, does not apply to all league officials. By contrast 
to the organization's leading officials who are managed by the CCP at the 
same level, lower-ranked CYL officials are administered by the league. They 
cannot rely on the CCP leadership to promote them. Most of their promo- 
tion options are within the CYL itself, and when they reach the age limits 
for CYL positions, they need to transfer to another organization. The league 
lacks the means to help them look for another post, thus they must rely on 
themselves. The CYL fast track, therefore, only functions for leading cad- 
res. In line with the elite-dualism literature, which describes how only a few 
party-state officials are “pulled” to the top,” the result is a dual track within 
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the CYL with only some cadres being selected for cultivation in a sponsored 
mobility framework. 


Cultivating a Role as Leaders-to-Be 
The League’s “Lack of Power and Money” 


Like Li Yuhua, the CYL officials I interviewed highlighted the league’s “lack 
of power and funds” (wuquan wuqian, FCIXLICE). First, the league is depen- 
dent on the party: the CCP controls its agenda and selects its leaders at 
every echelon of the organization. Moreover, CYL leaders are always party 
members, as well as CYL members, and therefore fall under the scope of 
its disciplining apparatus. The league also follows the party’s organizational 
blueprint. At the central level, a congress is gathered every five years and pro- 
ceeds to the election of the CYL Central Committee and its Standing Com- 
mittee. At that point, the Central Committee formally selects a Secretariat, 
the organization’s main decision-making body. Despite this formal process, 
CYL secretaries are in practice selected by CCP leaders. This configuration is 
reproduced at the lower levels of the organization.” 

Second, the CYL has few sources of revenue. At every echelon, the CYL 
premises and staff salaries are funded by the state, comparable to a govern- 
ment office. Along with public funds, the CYL can rely on the dues paid by 
its members. Grassroots units collect dues and transmit them to upper units, 
up to the central CYL. The amount of CYL membership dues depends on the 
member’s salary.” An actual figure for the total amount collected every year 
is hard to estimate, but it remains a funding channel of lesser importance 
than the money coming from the state.” Finally, the CYL can collect addi- 
tional resources for specific activities. It can, for instance, obtain additional 
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public funds to organize major activities, such as recruiting volunteers for the 
2008 Olympic Games, or it can raise private sponsorship through affiliated 
charities.” Yet the CYL remains an underfunded organization by comparison 
with other mass organizations. The 2015 budget of the central CYL (583 mil- 
lion RMB) was only 26.4 percent of the 2015 budget of the All-China Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions (2 billion RMB).*" 

CYL officials entertain a certain pride in the weakness of their organiza- 
tion. It shows that they can do a lot with little means, despite their young age 
and frequent lack of technical skills. To compensate for their limited expe- 
rience, they stress their enthusiasm and ability to innovate, such as being 
active on social network websites.” Overall, they depict the CYL as a perfect 
training ground: “CYL officials learn how to implement projects in difficult 
situations. They have less money than the party, the government, or the trade 
union. And this is on purpose as the party wants them to train themselves, 
become more entrepreneurial, and be able to get things done”? CYL officials 
thus learn how to develop valuable relationships across a variety of organi- 
zations and sectors: “The organization has no power and no money, and as 
CYL officials we have to learn how to convince other officials to support us in 
developing activities. This contrasts with the local party authorities, who can 
simply command people” Along with actually organizing activities, they 
have to find funding for their various projects, from the public or private sec- 
tor, and to advertise them.” These partners may then perceive this occasion 
to collaborate with CYL officials as an investment: The CYL leaders they help 
by funding their activity might become important officials able to return the 
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favor in the future. By extension, CYL officials can still take part in corrupt 
behavior even though they do not hold “fat positions” that would provide 
many avenues for corruption, for instance those linked with infrastructure 
projects or administrative licenses.*° 

This reliance on external actors is particularly apparent in less wealthy 
parts of the country, such as Guizhou Province, or for cadres working in 
grassroots CYL committees, where funding is low.” A cadre in the Guiyang 
City CYL Committee, for example, stressed how, despite organizing far more 
activities, they had a smaller budget than the local residents’ committees*® 
(officially defined as self-governing mass organizations, these committees 
serve as agents of the government in the day-to-day management of urban 
neighborhoods”). Though it is an extreme example of the training aspect 
of CYL positions, working in complex settings is, however, perceived as a 
good experience that can help a person get promoted.” This echoes previous 
research on the promotion of party-state officials from remote provinces.” 


Individual Tactics to Stand Out 


CYL officials also learn to please their superiors. Although since the 1980s, 
the cadre management system has progressively integrated precise criteria in 
evaluating officials’ performance,” this has been much less the case for CYL 
officials. Against this background, CYL officials must mainly satisfy their 
superiors, to make their work look convincing in their eyes. 
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CYL officials are evaluated based on annual objectives regarding the proj- 
ects and activities of the organization. They must report on their work twice 
a year. The leaders of a CYL committee, the secretary and deputy secretaries, 
are evaluated by the CCP leadership at the corresponding level. Lower CYL 
cadres report to their superiors within the CYL. Beyond the organization of 
the activities themselves, however, no clear criteria are set concerning the 
impact of these activities. The only figure they can use is how many people 
turned out to the different events organized by the CYL, but this does not 
say much about their actual impact. The performance targets for CYL cadres 
are therefore far less clear than in the case of party leaders. In addition, CYL 
leaders often rotate so quickly to another position that they cannot be evalu- 
ated on the impact of their projects a few years later, as they are not in their 
place anymore.® 

My interviewees stressed the subjective nature of evaluation and the 
importance of showcasing one’s own work efficiently. They put forward the 
importance of rhetorical and writing skills, as well as “charisma?” As one 
official put it, “the most important is to speak and write well; to learn to 
defend your work. When you have no power and no funds, you have to be a 
sweet talker’ 

CYL officials need to be noticed by their superiors in order to be in a 
good position for further promotion. In the case of CYL leaders, the relation- 
ship they develop with the CCP leadership at the corresponding level is par- 
ticularly important, as its members would decide their further promotions 
within the locality.“ One of my interviewees put it this way: “CYL leaders 
have objectives and they submit annual reports to CCP leaders on how they 
attained them. However, party leaders barely read them. The evaluation is 
very subjective; what is essential is to know how to manage the boss and his 
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feelings toward you. You have to make yourself useful to him?” As Andrew 
Walder described regarding workers’ evaluation in the Mao era, the cadres 
must understand clearly what their superior is expecting and “display” their 
obedience and zeal, which includes making a good personal impression.* 
CYL officials organize massive events to catch their superiors’ eyes. The 
“Youth Volunteers Operation” (qingnian zhiyuanzhe xingdong, Fi FEBA 
ÍT), launched in 1993 and still running, exemplifies this phenomenon. This 
project was put forward by Li Keqiang when he was the Central CYL first 
secretary. In 1994, the China Youth Volunteer Association (Zhongguo qin- 
gnian zhiyuanzhe xiehui, PERF E2548 WS) was established under the 
CYL’s supervision to manage the operation.” With this project, the league 
recruits young volunteers and channels them toward various educational, 
social, or environmental projects. In addition to day-to-day activities, it also 
mobilizes volunteers for significant events: 1.7 million volunteers took part 
in the 2008 Olympic Games in Beijing. All in all, from 2001 to 2013 the CYL 
recruited 40 million volunteers at different levels.°° The Youth Volunteers 
Operation gained momentum with the emphasis on building a “Harmonious 
Society” and welfare policies in the 2000s.” Overall, CYL officials praise this 
operation as one of Li Keqiang’s critical successes. In 2010, Central CYL 
first secretary Lu Hao talked about it in these terms: “Youth volunteering 
is an extremely valuable working brand created by the Communist Youth 
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Because they provide visibility to CYL leaders, large-scale projects can 
lead to competition among CYL organs. During my fieldwork, the Nan- 
jing CYL spearheaded the organization of the Nanjing 2014 Youth Olympic 
Games. It set up a special office employing around 400 temporary staff mem- 
bers, and it managed around 20,000 volunteers for the event.™ The Jiangsu 
Province CYL Committee, however, tried to win control of the event to share 
the spotlight.” 

Organizing projects is not enough. CYL officials also have to publicize 
their work to make sure their efforts are noticed. Here is how a CYL official 
replied when I asked him why he published so many articles in local offi- 
cial media and internal party publications: “Rather than content, the most 
important is to show that you are active, as you have to put yourself forward 
to be promoted. You must use the media or any channel through which the 
local and central leaders can hear about you. It also gives you things to say 
to your boss in meetings, and you can show that you understand correctly 
the directives coming from the top’** By contrast to Daniel Bell’s emphasis 
on the meritocratic features of the Chinese party-state,” Hui Li and Lance 
Gore have stressed the importance of pleasing one’s superior to get promot- 
ed." For CYL officials, the lack of clear evaluation criteria further strength- 
ens their dependence on their superiors’ judgment. By learning how to per- 
form for their superior, they also assimilate how to present themselves as 
leaders-to-be. 


Behaving like Future Leaders 


CYL leaders already behave like party-state leaders. The role they embody 
could appear disproportionate compared with their organization’s limited 
power and means, but in practice, they are already seen as leaders-to-be by 
their colleagues. Through their behavior, they showcase their party spirit, just 
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as we have seen regarding student leaders in chapter 3, but they also per- 
sonify the symbolic power of the party-state, which gives presence to the 
institutions and legitimates their own position of power, or future position.” 
It propagates the idea that they are legitimate to rule. 

Through their daily interactions with party-state leadership, CYL leaders 
learn to imitate them. They become experts in reflecting the organizational 
hierarchy through their behavior. I could observe during official dinners how 
the hierarchy was structured from where people were seated around the table, 
but also from how they interacted with each other, apart from the discussion 
itself. The younger and lesser-ranked officials were placed farther away from 
the leader and had little interaction with him. They mostly talked to the leader 
when drinking to his health. The intermediate-level cadres sat next to the leader 
and constantly interacted with him. It showed how close they were to him but 
also stressed their subordination, as they filled his glass or lit his cigarette. The 
leader himself was often the most comfortable with the situation. 

CYL officials also learn to master the bureaucratic jargon through meet- 
ings with other cadres, training programs, and official documents, which 
highlights their status as future leaders.“ The cadres’ comprehension of the 
bureaucratic jargon underlines both their ability to follow political trends 
and their capacity to speak in the name of the group, to act as representa- 
tives of the party-state. Among cadres, such language is essential to situate 
themselves and showcase their loyalty. Michael Schoenhals stresses how cad- 
res show their commitment to the current party line by abiding by a highly 
formalized language.” Using the proper ideological terminology is a way to 
display that they understand what is expected from them, their compliance 
rather than actual belief. 

Beyond compliance with the party line, bureaucratic jargon is also a way 
for cadres to signal their status to colleagues or outsiders. Through social- 
ist references and symbols, they allude to the regime’s founding legitimacy, 
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which contributes to the prestige attached to their position. By using a spe- 
cific tone and vocabulary, they exhibit that they represent more than them- 
selves.“ CYL officials refer, for instance, to what is suitable for the “masses,” 
meaning people outside the party-state, and what they do to serve them.® In 
this way, they position themselves apart from the masses and as representa- 
tives of the ruling elite. 

Among smaller groups of colleagues, the use or misuse of bureaucratic 
jargon is a sign of one’s position within the group. During the dinners with 
officials I attended, only the most highly ranked officials took the liberty to 
explain specific official expressions and mottos and even to laugh about it. 
Their subordinates would not dare take the initiative. The “Mass line educa- 
tional campaign” (qunzhong luxian jiaoyu shijian huodong, ERA 
SKERI), launched in 2013 and which aimed at transforming the officials’ 
work style, was, for example, a major discussion topic at the time of my field- 
work.® The CYL leaders discussed to what extent it actually concerned the 
masses or not, which could appear unorthodox to someone from outside 
their circles.” One’s ease in handling bureaucratic jargon displays one’s posi- 
tion in the hierarchy. As Perry Link observed, playing with the jargon is often 
a sign that the speaker accepts its rules and masters them. Through their use 
of bureaucratic jargon, the CYL leaders therefore mark their position in the 
hierarchy and their potential future as party-state leaders. 

Such performance seems artificial. Various observers of authoritarian 
regimes stressed that this conformism, attached to political symbols that 
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have partially lost their original meaning, is a source of weakness, as officials, 
and at times the population more broadly,” live in a permanent lie.” Yet, 
this “hegemony of form,’ as Alexei Yurchak calls it, allows for various inter- 
pretations of this symbolism, largely detached from policy and ideological 
content.” As a result, the regime can expand its recruitment base and take 
in cadres with diverse viewpoints, including, in our case, through the CYL. 
Via my conversations with CYL officials I could certainly witness their wide 
range of views, on social, economic, and political issues. 


Activism under Xi Jinping 


The balance between the codified performance of their party spirit and the 
diverse ways in which officials may interpret it is fragile. It can be easily com- 
promised when the top leadership expects from them more than a passive 
acceptance of ideological references and symbols. The Xi Jinping adminis- 
tration’s focus on activism and devotion to the party and its objectives in fact 
challenges this equilibrium.” 

Ina book compiling his comments on youth issues, and again at the occa- 
sion of the CYL’ 100 years anniversary, Xi Jinping warned the league against 
“empty slogans” and the risk of becoming an “empty shell?” In the context 
of the massive anti-corruption campaign launched by Xi Jinping in 2013, the 
Central Commission for Discipline Inspection, the party’s highest internal 
monitoring organ, also accused the CYL of being increasingly “bureaucratic, 
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administrative, aristocratic and entertainment-oriented’””* This development 
echoes the many studies showing how this campaign expands beyond anti- 
corruption per se and relies on political rectification to ensure greater obe- 
dience from the rank and file.” Against this background, the CYL has been 
asked to keep its cadres in check, especially those who are only committed 
to the party’s mission on the surface and who joined for careerist reasons, to 
“become officials.””° 

This is in line with a broader push for activism within the CCP, encap- 
sulated by Xi Jinping’s call on party members and officials to “stay true to 
the party’s original aspiration and founding mission.” It translates into an 
increased importance given to political criteria in cadre management.” The 
Civil Service Law amended in 2018 and the 2019 version of the Work Regula- 
tions for the Promotion and Appointment of Leading Party and Government 
Cadres put forward “political quality” (zhengzhi suzhi, BURA IA) and “politi- 
cal standard” (zhengzhi biaozhun, EXYAPNIE) as the most essential criteria for 
cadre recruitment and evaluation. By contrast, recruitment and promotion 
criteria linked to job performance are criticized as artificial.” 

Under Xi Jinping, the party’s basic framework of “democratic centralism” 
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is interpreted in a way that emphasizes top-down orders and limits intraparty 
debates.® The practice of criticism and self-criticism sessions for officials, 
called “democratic life meetings” (minzhu shenghuo hui, FR=E*E7ES), has 
been revived since the “Mass line educational campaign” launched in 2013.*! 
Recent regulations forbid officials to “openly express viewpoints and opinions 
that run counter to the lines of theories, guiding principles, and policies, as 
well as the implementation of major decisions of the party center’®? Cadres 
are also expected to “unswervingly implement the party’s basic line” and can- 
not have an “ambiguous,” “aloof or indifferent” stance on ideological issues.’ 
In that context, cadres have to demonstrate more than passive or perfor- 
mative obedience as they run the risk of being accused of “fake loyalty” or 
of being “two-faced individuals”™ Such an intraparty rectification drive puts 
much pressure on officials and leads to considerable anxiety and stress rather 
than genuine mobilization.® 

Since the 1980s, a formalistic approach to ideological discourse and the 
performance of loyalty has allowed officials with various political views to 
take up important positions within the party-state. Despite the relative homo- 
geneity of background we previously discussed, the CYL cultivates officials 
with different policy preferences who can become valued reserve cadres for 
the party-state. As long as they learn to act as future leaders and please their 
superiors, they are provided with unique training and promotion opportuni- 
ties. In times of political rectification campaigns, the emphasis on activism 
threatens this diversity. While diverse views still coexist within the CYL and 
the party-state more broadly under Xi Jinping,*° they have less and less space 
to be expressed. Over time, this may further restrict the party-state’s capacity 
to represent Chinese society and its attractiveness for new recruits. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Toward a Diffuse Allegiance to the Party-State 


One chapter after another, I have highlighted the diverse personal ties young 
officials form through the first steps of their careers. The network developed by 
Yang Yue in youth organizations illustrates well this cumulative phenomenon. 
Yang Yue (whom I already mentioned as a critical link in a sponsorship chain 
at Tsinghua University) became in 1990 Tsinghua University Student Union 
chairman, as well as All-China Students’ Federation (ACSF) chairman. We 
have seen in chapter 4 how this national post can be a platform to jump-start 
one’s career. His status as a student leader made it possible for Yang to stay on 
campus after graduation as a student counselor. He became the university's 
CYL secretary in 1997 and, after three years he transferred to a local leadership 
post. He was then appointed as central-level CYL secretary. Yang eventually 
became a provincial party leader in 2008, while he was not yet 40 years old, and 
four years later he was selected as a CCP Central Committee alternate member. 
His career has however stagnated since, likely as a result of elite rivalries, illus- 
trating that political success is always fragile in the Chinese Party-state.' 

To illustrate the diversity of Yang’s network once he became a provincial 
leader, I examined what positions his former youth organization colleagues 
were holding in 2008. Figure 9 maps out this network based on the data 
openly accessible regarding Yang’s former colleagues from the ACSF (student 
leaders who were part of the ACSF’s leadership together with him), Tsinghua 
University (student leaders or CYL officials who worked directly with him), 
and the central CYL (the other members of the secretariat during his term). 
It only includes the ones who became party-state officials and whose CVs are 
accessible online. Yang of course met and collaborated with many more offi- 
cials in youth organizations, but these are the ones we can know for sure he 
encountered. As figure 9 shows, the various officials Yang Yue worked with at 
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the student union or the CYL ended up in very different positions throughout 
the party-state hierarchy. By 2008, they worked in different central admin- 
istrations, local governments spanning many provinces, and state-owned 
enterprises or universities. We should also note that only one of them is a 
woman (Shen Yue, who was already mentioned as part of the Tsinghua Uni- 
versity sponsorship chain in chapter 4), illustrating the male-centric nature 
of the Chinese nomenklatura. 

The diverse network officials develop through youth organizations is the 
product of the sponsored mobility framework created by the Chinese party- 
state. Young officials are embedded early on within the party-state hierar- 
chy and most of them pursue a lifelong political career. As we have seen in 
chapter 4, the connections made early on are essential for their future polit- 
ical careers. Their networks then expand as they rotate from one position to 
another: with each posting they develop vertical (sponsorship ties on campus 
or beyond, as well as hierarchical relations) and horizontal links (comrade- 
ship or friendship among student cadres or league officials, and professional 
relationships with colleagues). 

Since the foundation of the PRC, the CCP has used its power over per- 
sonnel assignment to rotate officials across localities and administrations. 
This practice, inspired by the imperial “rule of avoidance,’ according to which 
officials should not be posted in their own region, has been recycled by the 
party-state and formalized in the post-Mao era.” Huang Yasheng and Zeng 
Qingjie have analyzed the disciplining role of this cadre rotation system, as 
it prevents officials from developing long-term ties with local business elites, 
which may facilitate corruption.’ But the effect of this practice on the diversi- 
fication of the cadres’ networks within the party-state, and hence on political 
elite cohesion, remains overlooked. I fill this gap by stressing the diversity of 
ties developed by Youth League officials and how they expand their networks 
moving from one position to another. I argue that this cumulation of ties is 
at the origin of the cadres’ “diffuse allegiance” to the party-state. By contrast 
to a factional perspective on Chinese politics, which sees the CYL as the cra- 
dle of one of the CCP’s main factions, I show that officials accumulate many 
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nonexclusive personal ties, making it difficult to organize in cohesive and 
autonomous groups within the party-state. 


Each Posting Entails Diverse Personal Ties 
Hierarchical Ties: All Party Leaders Have Their Tuanpai 


As we have seen in the previous chapter, many former CYL officials have 
been promoted to top party-state positions. Scholars such as Cheng Li and 
Bo Zhiyue explain this phenomenon by the rise of a Youth League Faction, or 
tuanpai (|4IIR), first under Hu Yaobang—former Central CYL first secretary 
(1952—66) and general secretary of the CCP (1980—87)—and then under Hu 
Jintao, also former Central CYL first secretary (1982—85) and CCP general 
secretary (2002-12)." 

Cheng Li describes the tuanpai as a group of like-minded officials com- 
peting for power with the “elitist” princelings, the offspring of party and mil- 
itary leaders from the Mao era.’ The assumption that all CYL leaders since 
the 1980s constitute a cohesive faction with a shared foe remains, however, 
unproven. Some princelings may have been competing with CYL affiliates 
for positions. Yet several CYL affiliates also have a princeling background. 
This was true of former Politburo member Liu Yandong, who was the Cen- 
tral CYL executive secretary (1982—91) before joining the CCP’s United Front 
Work Department, and previously of Chen Haosu and He Guangwei, who 
were both CYL secretaries in the early 1980s, and transferred, respectively, 
to the Vice-Mayorship of Beijing and the National Tourism Administration 
Vice-Directorship.® Although a statistical account of the CYL officials’ family 
background is missing, several of the cadres I interviewed noted that since the 
2000S, an increasing number of high-ranked officials’ children have started 
to work for the CYL, especially at the central level.’ Taking these overlaps into 
account and the difficulty distinguishing these groups’ competing political 
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agendas, we should question the dichotomy between a “populist” tuanpai 
and a group of “elitist” children of officials.* 

With these limitations in mind, Kou Chien-wen has argued that both fac- 
tional and organizational effects are at play in the rise of CYL affiliates. For 
Kou, the CYL produces a pool of talents from which the tuanpai can recruit 
followers.’ Kou’s argument applies to the CYL Andrew Nathan’s point about 
factions developing on organizations like on “trellises” For Nathan, exter- 
nal factional networks, based on clientelist ties, can attach themselves to, or 
emerge from, organizations. This facilitates the development of the faction, 
which uses the organization’s communication flows and can recruit among 
its members. 

The trellis configuration requires the organization to have some auton- 
omy from other political structures. Yet in the Youth League’s case, its leaders 
are selected by the party leadership and not the league itself. Moreover, the 
Youth League lacks internal coherence, as upper-level CYL units have only a 
supervisory function, with little power over lower-level league officials. As 
explained by a Central CYL School staff member, “A significant problem for 
the CYL is that it cannot have an integrated work plan. The central CYL pol- 
icies are only partially implemented at the local levels as the upper echelons 
have no power over officials’ promotions. (...) If a local CYL committee 
must choose between conflicting orders given by the upper-level CYL com- 
mittee and by the local CCP committee, it will follow the party’! Chinese 
specialists of the CYL widely share this diagnosis. Zheng Changzhong, a for- 
mer CYL official turned academic, warns that the CYL is “marginalized” at 
the local level as it lacks resources and because its officials do not adequately 
follow central CYL instructions.’ Overall, the CYL lack of autonomy and 
coherence prevents it from becoming a separate nexus of power. 

Instead of an autonomous Youth League faction, the CYL's organizational 
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dependence on the party leads to close relationships between CYL and CCP 
leaders at the same echelon. CYL leaders can join CCP Standing Committee 
meetings as observers, and they report to the party leadership regularly. 
A local CYL cadre I interviewed summarized this relationship: “As a CYL 
secretary, you can meet local CCP leaders daily. You can talk to the CCP 
secretary, regularly exchange with him. He therefore knows you well, your 
skills and qualities. This is the most unique feature of being a CYL leader.’ 
The relationship with CCP leaders at each echelon is particularly significant, 
as in a decentralized polity they have a high degree of discretion in selecting 
their subordinates.'° They appoint CYL leaders, evaluate their work, and may 
eventually promote them to party-state positions within their jurisdiction.” 
For example, a provincial-level party secretary can appoint the provincial 
CYL secretary as deputy mayor of a middle-sized city within the province. 
Asa result, CCP secretaries at all levels use the CYL to promote their affil- 
iates. They may appoint as a CYL leader someone with whom they already 
have a personal tie, to further cultivate it, or someone with whom they want 
to build a relationship. When CCP heads appoint cadres as CYL leaders, they 
grant them a career advantage over their colleagues due to the age limits 
described in the previous chapter. They also develop their network within the 
party-state, as these protégés might rise to high positions in the future. All 
party leaders can then build their own Youth League faction, or tuanpai."* 


Weak Ties across Youth League Units 


The strong ties between CCP and CYL officials at the same echelon contrast 
with the relatively weak ones across the different levels of the league itself. 
Yet, league cadres from different echelons or localities meet often, and the 
ties they develop can be significant for information sharing and future pro- 
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motion.” At the minimum, they meet during the CYL congresses and CYL 
committee plenums at the different echelons. The CYL National Congress, 
for instance, brings together every five years around 1,500 representatives 
sent by CYL units in localities and other structures, such as universities or 
SOEs. They select a CYL Central Committee, which includes around 200 
full representatives and 120 alternate ones.*? CYL Central Committee mem- 
bers then meet at least once a year for the plenums.”' These gatherings are 
reproduced at the lower hierarchical levels, creating similar links within 
locales. More specific meetings are also organized at the league’s various lev- 
els, bringing together different categories of officials. The central level CYL 
sets up, for example, summits for the youngest CYL officials or CYL provin- 
cial secretaries, as well as functional meetings on a timely topic, which bring 
together propaganda officials to talk about internet policies, or united front 
ones regarding ethnic and religious affairs.” Finally, the CYL committees 
organize ceremonies to commemorate specific events: as an illustration, the 
central CYL brought together many league cadres for the goth anniversary of 
the organization in 2012.” 

Along with these meetings, CYL officials from different echelons meet 
during evaluations. Upper-level CYL units evaluate the work of lower-level 
ones yearly, which can imply local visits and inquiries. For example, Lu Hao, 
then CYL Central Committee first secretary, visited the Guizhou Province 
CYL Committee for five days in 2009. In addition to meeting with the pro- 
vincial CYL leaders, he toured districts, villages, SOEs, and universities.” 
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Upper-level CYL units also deliver prizes to CYL committees and CYL 
branches, as well as to CYL officials.” These evaluations and commendations 
are not determinant for the local cadres’ careers, as their professional fate is 
in the hands of local CCP leaders rather than upper-level CYL units. Yet their 
reports can sometimes influence the CCP leaders.” 

Beyond these punctual meetings, training programs, which run for weeks 
or months, are an essential platform for CYL officials to expand their net- 
work. As reserve cadres, CYL officials have access to various training options 
in the CCP and CYL schools. Research on the party schools has stressed 
how strong ties are often developed among officials who spend months of 
training together.” During these programs, officials stay in dormitories and 
go home only on weekends. They also spend most of their daytime with one 
another, either in class or team-building activities. Studies on party schools 
also stressed how important is the networking aspect of the training pro- 
grams from the cadres’ own perspective. Citing her interviewees, Emilie Tran 
suggested that the secret wish of any official when going to a party school 
was to be in the same cohort as cadres that it might be useful to know in the 
future.” 

Training programs designed explicitly for CYL officials are also important 
for networking. The Central CYL School organizes, for example, a one- to 
two-month program for county-level CYL leaders and other CYL cadres of 
similar rank, such as CYL leaders from schools and small SOEs. Another 
program of equivalent length is designed for city-level CYL leaders and other 
CYL cadres of similar rank, and a shorter one of ten days is for provincial- 
level CYL secretaries.” Through these different training programs, local CYL 
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officials can get to know one another as well as attract the interest of central 
level CYL leaders, who chair sessions.” My interviewees stressed how these 
programs made them feel like they belonged to the same organization, which 
does not always happen in their daily work, and also led to developing signif- 
icant personal ties. These relationships are often maintained via social media 
and yearly reunion dinners.’ 

While the league’s lack of coherence across echelons is a good illustra- 
tion of the Chinese party-state’s fragmented nature,” with local hierarchical 
ties being more potent than functional ones with upper-level CYL units, the 
many connections CYL officials develop among themselves further embeds 
them within the party-state networks. Beyond their daily work, they spend 
most of their time with other officials, in ceremonies, meetings, or training 
programs. This is cumulative, as their network becomes denser as they go 
from one position to another. While rotation is frequent in the Chinese polit- 
ical system, it can be particularly swift for young officials who can use various 
organizational shortcuts to move across posts. 


Turnover and the Multiplication of Personal Networks 


Since the 1980s, the formalization of promotion mechanisms for officials, 
described in the previous chapter, raised the issue of cadre renewal. Deng 
Xiaoping himself argued in 1980 that “we cannot confine cadre promotions 
to the current system of step-by-step promotion of party and state cadres 
from the district level, to the county level, to the prefectural level, to the pro- 
vincial level in that order. (...) We must really promote outstanding young 
and middle-aged cadres, promote them quickly’ The strict ranking and 
step-by-step promotion system did make it very difficult for young officials 
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to reach high-level positions. To solve this issue and promote elite renewal, 
shortcuts for rapid promotion were institutionalized in parallel to the stan- 
dard rotation system, leading to the rapid advancement of selected young and 
ambitious individuals.** 

As we saw in chapter 6, the CYL is one of these fast tracks toward lead- 
ership positions. It indeed sees rapid turnover: CYL leaders often come from 
outside the league, generally from a local CCP leadership position, and get 
transferred to another party-state unit after a few years in their place. This 
was the case for the last three central CYL first secretaries: Hu Chunhua, 
appointed in 2006; Lu Hao, appointed in 2008; and Qin Yizhi, appointed in 
2013. The current CYL first secretary, He Junke, transferred to the league 
from an aerospace SOE and will most likely follow in his predecessors’ foot- 
steps. It is uncommon for CYL leaders to have spent a long and continuous 
period in the organization. In that respect, Li Keqiang or Jiang Daming, for- 
mer members of the Central CYL Secretariat between 1993 and 1998, stand 
as exceptions. 

Another avenue for rapid promotion was introduced in the 2000s: the 
“open selection” (gongkai xuanba, SFF ÆR) mechanism. Formalized by the 
“Work regulation for the promotion and appointment of leading party and 
government cadres” of 2002, this recruitment method involves the public 
announcement of vacant positions, open procedures for candidates to sub- 
mit job applications, and written as well as oral exams.” The requirements 
to apply generally include a maximum age, a minimum level of education, 
a minimum administrative rank (this selection process only applies to indi- 
viduals already in the system), and a minimum professional experience. Any 
cadre who fulfills the criteria can apply. Ambitious young officials can thus 
use open selections to circumvent step-by-step promotions and accelerate 
their careers. For example, young officials can be eligible via the open selec- 
tion process for a division-director-ranked position, even though they might 
have only worked for a year or two in a deputy division director position, 
rather than the regular five years per rank.” CYL officials, being young and 
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often highly ranked for their age, are in a perfect place to use this organiza- 
tional shortcut.” 

Other party-state regulations can be used strategically to accelerate one’s 
career. One is recruitment quotas that have been institutionalized since 
the early 2000s.” There are quotas related to gender, ethnicity, and non- 
CCP members.” They can shape individual tactics, as illustrated by one of 
my interviewees: “As a female and hui cadre [member of a Muslim ethnic 
minority], it is not a good strategy for me to become a CCP member. Instead, 
I can play the WuZhiShaoNu (JEND H) card [meaning being a non-CCP 
member, an intellectual, from an ethnic minority background, and female]? 
She, therefore, applied for membership in one of the eight “democratic par- 
ties” to better fit the quotas and get easily appointed as an official. These 
eight parties operate under the supervision of the CCP’s United Front Work 
Department and traditionally aim to recruit members from constituencies 
outside the CCP’s reach. Their members, including state officials, do not 
count as CCP members and can therefore fill this quota.” All in all, this testi- 
mony illustrates how cadres can use rules to their advantage. 

Some officials climb the party-state hierarchy so rapidly that they attract 
public attention. Sun Jingjing’s “rocket promotion” is a good example. She 
was just 25 years old when she became deputy CYL secretary of Taizhou City 
in Jiangsu in 2009, a deputy division director position she reached after only 
two years of working experience. She used all the organizational shortcuts 
at her disposal to get this post. After graduating from college in 2006 she 
passed the “assigned graduates” exam, which I discussed in chapter 3. Under 
this specific trainee program, she was sent to work in a township administra- 
tion, and, after a few months, she was promoted as county-level deputy CYL 
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secretary. She eventually became the county’s CYL secretary and from there 
applied via an open selection process for the position of Taizhou City CYL 
Committee deputy secretary. The job description listed that the applicant had 
to be less than 30 years old, female, posted in Jiangsu Province, and ranked as 
deputy section director or above. Sun checked all the boxes.” 

Sun’s case attracted much attention online. The discussion revolved 
around Sun’s limited professional experience and the limits of the selection 
process itself. Internet users stressed that she was promoted before complet- 
ing the minimum of two years of traineeship, which was part of the “assigned 
graduates” framework. Besides, she was selected for the Taizhou position 
from among 20 candidates even though she only got the fifth-best mark on 
the written exam. The oral interview, which counts for 60 percent of the 
overall grade, brought her to the top of the list. Internet users questioned 
the interviewers’ objectivity. Yet some defended her on forums, highlighting 
that there was no evidence of grave manipulation. They also stressed that the 
selection committee interviewed her former colleagues to know more about 
her work and had appointed her after a thorough process.” 

Beyond public scrutiny, rocket promotions can become the target of 
internal discipline inquiries. This happened in the case of Chang Junsheng, 
who became deputy CYL secretary of a county in Anhui Province at 22 years 
old. He got appointed in 2013 through an open selection process only six 
months after graduating from college. His case also attracted public atten- 
tion, which unveiled that he did not have the necessary working experience 
listed in the job description and that his father was a midlevel official in the 
same county. Internet users were hence instrumental in revealing apparent 
nepotistic practices, leading to Chang’s demise.“* These extreme cases show 
how young officials can use organizational shortcuts, and sometimes personal 
ties, to rotate quickly across positions and accelerate their careers. They also 
highlight the limits of these mechanisms, which are increasingly criticized. 
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Restrictions to Elite Turnover under Xi Jinping 


Under Xi Jinping, avenues for rapid promotions have been progressively cur- 
tailed, including the CYL’s role as a promotion channel.” Since the league 
is dependent on the party’s leadership, its status as a path to power is frag- 
ile, as reflected in its restructuring put forward by the CCP Politburo Stand- 
ing Committee in August 2016. The “Proposal on the Reform of the Central 
Communist Youth League” underscored the party’s control over the league 
and initiated a reform of its principal organs. The expression “shrinkage at the 
top and replenishment below” (jianshang buxia, J&_*h F), summarizes the 
reform’s critical organizational feature. It implies a drastic decrease in CYL 
full-time personnel at the central and provincial levels, partially replaced by 
part-time and temporarily transferred cadres, and a parallel increase in per- 
sonnel at the county level. Between 2016 and 2018, the central CYL work- 
force decreased by 30 percent, and the overall number of full-time cadres 
went from 250,000 to 220,000.” 

Echoing Xi Jinping’s remarks on the league being detached from young 
people and the careerism of its cadres,‘ the reform’s goal is to strengthen 
the league’s grassroots mobilization capabilities and the CCP’s control over 
it, while weakening its cadre recruitment function. The appointment in 2017 
of former CYL first secretary Qin Yizhi as deputy director of the General 
Administration of Quality Supervision, Inspection and Quarantine, symbol- 
ized this change. This position is less important than the provincial party- 
state leadership positions to which CYL heads are usually transferred.” 

The 2016 reform went along with a further weakening of the organiza- 
tion. First, the central CYL’s budget was cut almost in half between 2015 and 
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2016 as it lost authority over some of its main volunteering activities and the 
associated funding. Second, the central CYL has been losing control over 
several of its associated structures. In particular, the China Youth University 
of Political Studies’ core programs, comanaged by the CYL and the Ministry 
of Education, have been absorbed into the newly founded University of Chi- 
nese Academy of Social Sciences.” 

The CYL reform takes place in a broader context of limiting cadre turn- 
over. The current administration has relaxed the age-based promotion sys- 
tem discussed in the previous chapter. Since 2014, new guidelines have noted 
that age limits should be “implemented with flexibility’ This is reflected at 
the top level, with officials close to Xi Jinping staying in powerful positions 
despite their age, and Xi himself challenging orderly succession mechanisms 
through a constitutional change that allows him to remain the head of state 
for a third term.” It also expands to the grassroots; several of my interviewees 
have noted that since 2014 age limits have been less and less implemented at 
the local level. 

Beyond age rules and term limits, avenues facilitating the rapid promo- 
tion of young officials have been restructured under Xi.” The previously 
mentioned “open selection” mechanism has, for example, been impeded. 
This scheme made it easier for young officials not to follow tenure regula- 
tions, and it became a well-known fast track for young officials to get ahead 
in the party.” The scope for “open selection” has been restricted starting from 
2014 with the publication of a revised version of the “Work regulations for 
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the promotion and appointment of leading party and government cadres’ 
According to this regulation, it can only be used when the local unit cannot 
find suitable candidates internally. It is also no longer possible to transfer can- 
didates across provinces for positions at the division director level and below, 
which includes most leading officials under 40 years old.” These regula- 
tions were further revised in 2019. Going one step further in dismantling the 
“open selection” mechanism, the regulations state that it should be used for 
appointments to deputy positions rather than full-ranked leading officials.” 

The official goal behind these regulatory changes is to constrain the rapid 
promotion of inexperienced and unfit cadres, as well as the abuses linked to 
specific appointment methods as illustrated by the case of Chang Junsheng 
mentioned above.” Yet by limiting institutional avenues for cadre turnover, 
these changes risk accelerating the aging of the party-state elite. Illustrating 
this trend, the CCP Central Committee selected at the 19th Party Congress 
was the oldest in decades, with an average age of 57, compared to 56.1 in 2012 
and 53.5 in 2007.” 


The Accumulation of Personal Ties 


While exceptional promotions become rarer, and thus careers similar to Yang 
Yue’s are bound to be increasingly unique, the overall cadre cultivation and 
rotation system remains in place. Regarding the CYL, the 2016 reform mainly 
affected the CYL’s upper levels and only partially impacted its role in the 
recruitment and training of young officials during the first steps of profes- 
sionalization. As a senior official mentioned in a media interview from mid- 
2021, “There’s no alternative organization for cultivating Party elites,” and 
young talents are for now still promoted through this channel.” 
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With less turnover, the process might be slower, but as officials move 
across administrations and localities, they still accumulate a variety of hor- 
izontal and vertical ties with their superiors and coworkers and through 
training or evaluations. As we have seen with CYL officials, they form strong 
relations with the CCP leadership at the same echelon as well as weak ties 
with other cadres. These diverse personal networks strengthen the cadres’ 
commitment to their career in the party-state by making exit costlier; leaving 
the organization often means losing the personal network that goes with it. 

The complexity of the networks that individual cadres develop through 
their careers, made of crosscutting and nonexclusive ties, leads to an over- 
all high level of cohesion throughout the network.” These multiple ties and 
attachments link cadres to one another, but they also make it harder for them 
to organize in cohesive groups. While they are imbricated, cadres’ networks 
never overlap entirely, as they result from unique individual careers. They 
might have competing personal goals, but cadres have a common inter- 
est in the survival of the political system, as their position depends on it.” 
Commitment to their own career hence results in a diffuse allegiance to the 
party-state. 
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Conclusion 


Commitment and Allegiance 


This book is about elite renewal and cohesion. It was prompted by an ini- 
tial puzzle: How does the Chinese party-state manage to attract recruits and 
maintain their commitment over time, when ideology does not structure 
recruitment anymore, and a liberalized employment market provides alter- 
native career options? By contrast with studies analyzing the CCP as a mono- 
lith maintaining loyalty through ideology and coercion, I examine the cadres’ 
perspective and how their ambition is transformed through the first steps of 
political professionalization. 

I focus on the experience of cadres within the CCP’s youth organizations. 
While the Communist Youth League, and its affiliated organizations, are not 
the only paths toward officialdom, they are an excellent observation point 
to study officials-to-be, and they are more accessible than the party itself. I 
start my inquiry at the college level since now that most officials go to univer- 
sity, political activities on campus have become an essential channel toward 
developing a commitment to a career in the party-state. I unveil how for- 
mative experiences as a student cadre transform the political recruits and 
set them apart from the main student body, which feeds their ambition and 
ultimately affects their career. I then turn to professional officials in the Com- 
munist Youth League, both on university campuses and beyond, and unpack 
how they are cultivated for leadership positions in the party-state. 
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Summary of the Argument 


Youth organizations’ cadres alter their behavior and the way they envision 
their future, developing political ambitions. They are integrated into a spon- 
sored mobility process channeling them toward party-state positions. As 
opposed to a framework relying on competition, either based on merit or 
ideological correctness, sponsored mobility favors a more controlled selec- 
tion, with some individuals being selected early on and cultivated for elite 
status. Under this system, only some recruits—mainly male and from the 
country’s best universities—are provided with unique training and career 
opportunities by the party-state, propagating the notion that they are legiti- 
mate to rule and overall reinforcing elite reproduction. Following the initial 
steps of this sponsored mobility process, among university students and just 
after they graduate, this book puts forward two central arguments on the 
nature of elite cohesion in post-Mao China. 


1. I argue that solidary and symbolic elements, and in particular changes in 
their social circles and social roles, are central to explaining party-state offi- 
cials’ political commitment. Their early professional experience narrows their 
social circles down to their peers. Through daily work interactions, meetings, 
training programs, or informal gatherings, they spend most of their time with 
other cadres. They also change how they present themselves: through stan- 
dardized behavior, how they dress, drink, or talk, cadres perform their party 
spirit and embody a social role as leaders-to-be. Their behavior can isolate 
them from other young people: student union leaders, for example, are often 
seen by other students as arrogant and corrupt bureaucrats-to-be. Isolation 
further strengthens their appreciation for the prestige they attach to their 
role. These social factors bolster the young officials’ undogmatic commitment 
to their political careers. 

The recruits who exhibit such forms of commitment—by being diligent 
student cadres or CYL officials who catch their superiors’ attention, socializ- 
ing with bosses and colleagues, and more generally by investing in their role— 
are provided with unique training and career opportunities. The regime relies 
on both solidary and utilitarian incentives to attract recruits and maintain 
their commitment over time, rather than purposive incentives based on ide- 
ology. Far from a fully meritocratic system, political commitment is rewarded 
in the Chinese party-state. 
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2. My study also unpacks the implication on elite cohesion of the frag- 
mented nature of the Chinese system.’ I argue that officials are embedded 
in complex networks of personal ties that accumulate through their career, 
leading to their diffuse allegiance to the party-state as a whole, rather than 
to specific groups within it. The diffuse nature of this attachment is linked 
to cadres being embedded in political networks early on, and to the cumula- 
tion of noncompetitive ties throughout their careers. This argument not only 
relates to how their commitment is produced, but also specifies to whom, or 
what, they are committed. 

This diffuse allegiance is based on two features of the sponsored mobility 
system. First, recruits are embedded early on within networks of party-state 
officials. Starting from their volunteering as student cadres, they are part of 
CCP-led organizations, such as the CYL and student union. They develop 
personal ties with their superiors, who are CYL and CCP officials, and with 
other student cadres who have a good chance to become officials as well. 
Most of the relationships built within youth organizations on campus will 
therefore translate into ties between party-state officials in the future. 

The political socialization role of universities is far from being specific to 
China,’ yet the PRC’s uniqueness resides in the level of integration between 
political networks inside and outside campuses. The party’s youth organiza- 
tions play a vital role in integrating these networks; from first-year student 
cadres to central CYL leaders, they are all part of a unified hierarchical struc- 
ture. Albeit at different stages of the process, they are all included in a highly 
managed system of political mobility. This remains true as they rise in the 
hierarchy, becoming university officials or youth organizations leaders, and 
making denser their networks within the party-state hierarchy. 

Second, cadres’ networks are cumulative and expand through rotations 
and transfers. Throughout their careers, officials develop multilayered per- 
sonal networks. In addition to existing familial, friendship or dorm-based 
relationships, student cadres develop multiple ties on campus, within student 
organizations but also with professors and university officials. The picture 
becomes even more complicated when young officials are appointed as local 
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or central CYL leaders and develop relationships both inside and outside the 
organization. These ties are formed through on-the-job interactions, meet- 
ings, and training programs, as well as through more casual encounters. 

These various personal links are critical to the cadres’ careers, and the 
more they rise in the ranks, the more networking avenues they access. Stu- 
dent cadres rely on sponsorship relationships with older student leaders and 
CYL officials on campus to rise in the campus hierarchy. The accumulation 
of such ties can lead to sponsorship chains, affecting several generations of 
student cadres, or even structured clientelist networks dominating campus 
politics. CYL officials outside universities also need personal connections to 
get ahead. They cultivate strong links with CCP leaders at the correspond- 
ing echelon, and they are the ones deciding their appointments and future 
promotions. They endeavor to catch their superior’s eyes by organizing mas- 
sive activities and advertising their achievements in media outlets. They also 
develop weaker links with their colleagues from other echelons of the CYL, 
which can also affect their career prospects by providing them with informa- 
tion on potential openings. Women cadres tend to be marginalized in these 
networks, which negatively impacts their political future and often leads 
them to limit their ambitions. 

These diverse relationships also establish the cadres’ allegiance to the 
party-state. Against a factional approach, viewing Chinese politics as a strug- 
gle between separate elite groups,’ I stress the non-exclusive nature of these 
ties. Officials develop many cross-cutting personal links, resulting from their 
complex trajectories across administrations and locales. This multiplicity of 
allegiances does not prevent officials from forming partnerships for specific 
purposes, but it makes it harder to organize in clearly defined and exclusive 
groups.’ These ties, which spread throughout the party-state hierarchy, lead 
to high levels of elite cohesion as they result in a diffuse allegiance to the 
overall network rather than the development of unified factions, which could 
endanger the survival of the regime. 
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Implications for the Study of 
Authoritarian Politics 


The mechanisms this book puts forward are applicable beyond the Chinese 
case. They inform an approach to elite cohesion focused on individual actors, 
contributing to our understanding of authoritarian resilience. A wide-ranging 
literature has stressed the institutional levers that single-party states can rely 
on to maintain elite cohesion, through co-optation, distributing rents, and 
structuring power-sharing coalitions.® These institutional factors are central 
in explaining the resilience of one-party regimes.’ The focus on institutions 
tends, however, to oversimplify the perspective of the individuals who are the 
target of these co-optation strategies. Political recruits are generally depicted 
as purely interested in material gain and power, yet most remain too low in 
the hierarchy to reap these perks. By contrast, I highlight the importance 
of nonmaterial incentives, symbolic and social ones, in feeding the officials’ 
commitment to a political career. I also show how their sociability is shaped 
by institutions, leading to specific network configurations, which can posi- 
tively or negatively affect overall elite cohesion. 

Nonmaterial incentives are central, alongside material ones, in maintain- 
ing elite cohesion in authoritarian contexts. Solidary elements are essential: 
The more one invests in relationships within one group, the more costly the 
exit becomes. In that regard, the mechanisms at the basis of the individuals’ 
commitment to the regime are similar to what has been described in various 
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other organizations, ranging from military® to religious? or democratic polit- 
ical structures.’° 

Symbolic incentives are also crucial. The officials’ dedication is, in part, 
linked to their positions’ social status. This means that even when shared ideo- 
logical beliefs are not a fundamental basis for political recruitment, alluding 
to the regime’s origin and mission can remain important to fuel its members’ 
moral identity and status. Despite the apparent disconnect between the lesser 
importance given to ideological beliefs and the constant references to revolu- 
tionary symbols, the latter ultimately help to maintain elite cohesion through 
prestige, even after the founding generation is gone." Through their behavior 
and discourse, the officials embody the regime’s organizational charisma. The 
emphasis on this performative aspect, rather than shared beliefs, allows for 
wide-ranging recruitment: Officials with different political views can rely on 
the same references to reinforce their own status as political leaders serving 
the people. This remains, however, a subtle equilibrium that is easily chal- 
lenged when the regime asks cadres to actively prove their alignment with the 
party line beyond simple references to political symbols. 

This book also shows how personal ties between elite members can help 
sustain authoritarian systems. Certain institutions, tied to the decentraliza- 
tion of political selection and regularized rotations, lead to personal networks 
made of multidimensional and largely noncompetitive personal ties. Personal 
allegiances then translate into organizational ones, leading to a high level of 
elite cohesion. This configuration is, however, also fragile and can be weak- 
ened by changes to political selection policies toward less rotation. In the 
long run, a decrease in vertical and horizontal circulation can give rise to sep- 
arate clusters of elites with less cross-regional or cross-sectorial ties.” Para- 
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doxically, policies aiming at regimenting officials and stabilizing their careers 
could hence limit generational renewal but also decrease overall cohesion. 

By taking the perspective of political recruits in authoritarian contexts 
seriously, this book goes beyond functionalist perspectives that view sub- 
jective aspects of political life, such as the role of symbols and interper- 
sonal relationships, as running counter to the efficient functioning of these 
regimes. It focuses on how interactions between such informal elements and 
formal institutional rules shape individual officials’ trajectories, their political 
commitment, and allegiance to the regime. Doing so allows for a dynamic 
approach to elite cohesion and a fuller understanding of the drivers behind 
the long-term survival of authoritarian regimes, as well as the mechanisms 
that may contribute to their demise. 


Soviet Russia (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000). 


APPENDIX 


Table A1. Age Rules for Party-State and CYL Leading Cadres 


Example of Age of ineligibility Age of ineligibility 

corresponding for promotion in for promotion in 
Leading cadre ranks party-state position the party-state the CYL 
State Leader Premier 67 none 
(zheng guoji, EEX) 
Deputy State Leader State Counselor 67 none 
(fu guoji, BIER) 
Minister Provincial Governor 63 45 
(zheng buji, EXȘ) 
Deputy Minister Provincial Vice 58 45 
(fu buji, HIŠE) Governor 
Bureau Director City Mayor 55 40 
(zheng tingji, EJT) 
Deputy Bureau Director City Deputy Mayor 52 38 
(fu tingji, WIJT) 
Division Director County Governor 50 35 
(zheng chuji, IEXb2%) 
Deputy Division Director County Vice 45 32 
(fu chuji, WAE) Governor 
Section Director Township Head 40 30 
(zheng keji, EFIK) 
Deputy Section Director Township Deputy 40 28 
(fu keji, BAAR) Head 


a 


Source: Chien-wen Kou and Wen-Hsuan Tsai, “Sprinting with Small Steps’ Towards Promotion: Solutions 
for the Age Dilemma in the CCP Cadre Appointment System,’ China Journal 71, no. 1 (2014): 157-61. 

Note: The age of ineligibility for promotion to party-state positions can vary locally; this table provides an 
average based on Kou and Tsai’s calculations. 
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